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N THIS ISSUE 


It is rare these days to find Catholic and Protestant churchmen engaged 
n strictly theological controversy. Last year the CaTHotic Minp wel- 
med the opportunity to run a calm but earnest exchange of correspon- 
dence between ArcuBIsHOP GERALD P. O’Hara of the then Savannah- 
tlanta diocese, Apostolic Delegate in Great Britain, and the Rev. Dick 
Houston HALL, Jr., representative of a Southern Baptist committee. Since 
debate must be seen through to the end, we are now running the second 
and final instalment of QuERms or A Baptist MINISTER (p. 197). Per- 
haps no opinions were changed on either side by this “controversy.” Yet 
smething positive, we are sure, has been achieved. No one can read 
Archbishop O’Hara’s reply to the Reverend Hall without coming to a 
a. appreciation of the Catholic concept of the Church as founded 
by Christ. 


+ What is the function of the Catholic press? There is a vast area outside 
faith and morals where diversity of opinion in the Church is desirable. 
How should the Catholic magazine and newspaper handle this area? 
Should it commit the Church to any one side of a controversial issue? In- 
deed, in the context of American life, with its emphasis on freedom of 
expression, is it at all possible for the Catholic press to commit the 
Church when it takes a stand on a temporal issue? DonaLp McDona tp, 
Editor of the Davenport Catholic Messenger and Tuurston N. Davis, 
§.J., Editor of America, come to grips with these questions in the sym- 
posium entitled THe CaTHotic Press on TEMPORAL AFFaIRs (p. 224). 


* Pulitzer-prize-winning historian R. Carlyle Bailey recently gave 90 of 
his Indiana University students a quiz on American history. To his sur- 
oy he discovered that 86 of them did not know what a “right-to-work” 

w is. A good many of us, we fear, would have to be cast in the same 
category. For ces opinion polls have demonstrated that few Americans 
are aware of what is involved in the “right-to-work” controversy. Where do 
you stand? If you can define “right-to-work” law, then skip Bos SENsEr’s 
article, Your “Ricut To Worx” (p. 240). On second thought, perhaps 
we had better recommend its reading anyway. Since the very term is a 
misnomer, you may be shocked to find you have been the victim of 
semantics. (Reprints of this article are available from the Catholic Coun- 
cil on Working Life, 21 West Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. [1-9, 10¢ 
each; discount for quantity].) 


* All unconsciously (we presume) POAU turned the tables on itself 
when it recently proposed a religious test for any Catholic citizen who 
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may be a candidate for the Presidency. Columbia tells us why in “Your 
Witness, POAU ...” (p. 249). 


¢ Henri DE RiEDMATTEN, O.P., (p. 251), adviser to the Center of Inter. 
national Catholic Organizations, Geneva, Switzerland, is not out to plead 
the cause of the UN and its auxiliary institutions. He admits they merit 
criticism. At the same time he believes that Catholics should not, on that 
account, withhold their cooperation from today’s complex international 
machinery. “There is no need,” he maintains, “to reject an existing struc- 
ture, provided that structure does not threaten basic natural rights and 
the rights of conscience.” For a thoughtful statement of what the Chris. 
tian attitude toward the UN, Unesco, WHO, Ecosoc, etc., should be, 
read CATHOLICS AND INTERNATIONAL LIFE. 


¢ What does a priest think of during the seemingly endless days in a Chi- 
nese Communist jailP Joun A. Houte, S.J., tells us in THoucuts w 
Prison (p. 265). His diary of “16 hours of physical misery,” a single 
waking day in several years of imprisonment, is one of the most inspira- 
tional accounts of the suffering Church to have come out of Red China. 


¢ No Pontiff has been more preoccupied with the position and function 
of the laity in the Church than Prus XII. In his address, WoMAN AND THE 
APOSTOLATE (p. 270), to the World Union of Catholic Women’s Orgari- 
zations last September, His Holiness specifically stresses woman’s role in 
the growth and expansion of the Church. Wife, mother, teacher or pro- 
fessional career woman, she can help bring “a gravely bewildered civili- 
zation back to the right road.” 
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Your | the unity of the Church is a 
visible unity; it has to con- 
since the world of a divine 
act. It is close: it is pat- 
med on the ineffable unity 
of the Most Holy Trinity. 
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i} Queries of a Baptist Minister — I 

be, 


. Chi- Most Rev. Geratp P. O'Hara 
rs Archbishop-Bishop of Savannah 
es Rev. Dicx Houston Hatt, Jr. 
hina, Pastor, First Baptist Church 
Decatur, Georgia 
ction 
) THE 
gani- , 
le in (The January-February, 1957, issue of the CaTHOLIC 
“pro- Minp [pp. 29-42] carried an exchange of correspondence 
sivili- between Archbishop O'Hara and Rev. Mr. Hall. This cor- 
respondence lasted from October 19, 1955 to September 20, 
1956. With the following 14 questions, posed in a letter 
of = 12, 1957 by Rev. Mr. Hall, spokesman for a 
Southern Baptist committee, the controversy entered its 
second and final round.) 
THE FOURTEEN QUESTIONS 
l.In the light of the freedom for all which Christ desired when He said, 
“If the Son therefore shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed” (John 
8:36), is it possible to justify the refusal of freedom to worship and to 
preach their beliefs to minority groups in countries where the Roman 
F Catholic Church has political power? 
|-class 
*Reprinted from the Bulletin, organ of the Catholic Laymen’s Association of Georgia, 


Monroe, Ga., November 23, 1957. 
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2. 


3. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


In the light of history, can Roman Catholics claim to be solely responsi- 
ble for the New Testament Scriptures? 

If your answer is affirmative, does it follow that all of those who use the 
New Testament are obligated to become members of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church—especially when these Scriptures have not always been urged 
upon the laity by the Roman Catholic Church? 


. Do you believe that those of us who have studied the doctrines of the 


Roman Catholic Church and who consciously and conscientiously can- 


not identify ourselves with the Roman Catholic Church, are going to 
hell? 


. If baptism were necessary to salvation, would not the writers of the let- 


ters which now compose the New Testament canon have been careful 
to have included this stipulation each time they mentioned the way to 
be saved, since these letters went out as individual documents? 


. In the light of the expressed teachings of Scripture that both the Holy 


Spirit and Jesus Christ now make intercession for us (Romans 8:26-27; 


Romans 7:25, 8:34), how can Mary’s intercession be necessary or more 
effective than Theirs? 


. Why should it be necessary for us to suffer in “Purgatory” for part of 


our sins when we are told that “The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us 
from all sin” (I John 1:7)? 


. Why should Roman Catholic priests require a fee for their prayers for 


the dead if the Roman Catholic Church is “The body of Christ” who 


was all compassion? 


. If Mary had been sinless, why should she have suffered death, which is 


sin’s penalty? 

If the Church and certain Popes have erred in the sale of indulgences, 
how can the claim of infallibility even for the office of Pope be sustained? 
Since, as you say, “it is the law of the Catholic Church that no one may 
be coerced into accepting the Catholic Faith,” is it possible to justify 
persecution and restriction in Roman Catholic-dominated countries for 
those who have once been members of the Roman Catholic Church and 
have changed their religious views? 

In view of your statement, “It is no part of the law of the Church that 
anyone should be taxed to support a religion in which he does not be- 
lieve,” can any Church justify the acceptance of tax money for the propa- 
gation of its faith? 

We will also be grateful if you will discuss just how far the Roman 
Catholics of America would like to go in breaking down our wall of 
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separation between Church and State. Should the Roman Catholic 
Church become predominate in America, would it be willing to grant 
the freedom of religion which we now enjoy under our Constitution, or 
would the Roman Catholic hierarchy impose the same limitations here 
that it does in countries where it dominates? 

14. We believe that the Church of Jesus Christ should be person-centered: 
that each individual is infinitely precious to God and claims the utmost 
regard, love, and effort of all Christians in seeking his salvation. Where 
does the Roman Catholic position place the individual? 


REPLY OF ARCHBISHOP O'HARA 


August 15, 1957 
Rev. Dick Houston Hall, Jr., 
Pastor, First Baptist Church, 
Decatur, Georgia. 


Reverend and Dear Sir: 

Rather tardily I thank you for 
your two kind communications of 
April 12th. Daily I hoped to reply 
to them but, alas, I have had to 
wait for the summer vacation to 
give them the attention they de- 
serve. Now the handicap is intense 
heat, almost as bad as Georgia sum- 
mer heat and you and I know what 
this is. Life is like that! 

I am glad you name our chief 
difference at the beginning of your 
letter. Our chief difference is the 
Church. Perhaps, therefore, I shall 
best begin my reply with an outline 
of the Church as we see it. Other 
points you raise will, I hope, come 
up for more positive treatment as a 
development of that outline. At the 
end of my letter I hope to answer 
briefly your 14 questions. The an- 
swers will come better against a 
positive background. 


Common Ground Needed 


To begin at all, we need some 
common ground. You must have no- 
ticed that words and phrases appear 
in your letters and in mine with 
rather different meanings. Were this 
a formal disputation, I fear we 
should both have to spend time de- 
fining our terms. However, it is a 
friendly discussion and we may al- 
ready have enough common ground 
to proceed. Indeed you supply a 
firm piece of common ground in 
your constant concern for the rights 
of the individual soul. I notice that 
is the subject of your last question 
in the longer document (Q. 14). But 
that is not the only place it appears, 
I cannot do less than salute warmly 
this abiding ae oe 

Believe me, we share it. Our ex- 
act (and exacting!) theologian, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, insists that each of 
us must say with St. Paul, Christ 
“loved me and gave himself for 
me” (Gal. 2:20) in the sense that 
Our Lord could not have intended 
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redemption more personally had 
each one of us been the only soul 
to be redeemed. 

Each one of us therefore is of in- 
calculable value. Each one of us is 
an end in himself and never a mere 
means to an end. Our Lord’s grace 
cannot destroy or diminish any 
man’s personal dignity. On the con- 
trary! 

You would regard with loathing 
any embodiment of Christ’s redemp- 
tive work which violated the rights 
of the individual soul. So should I. 
We begin to differ, alas, as soon as 
we turn to consider the kind of 
community in which Our Lord in- 
tends the individual soul to receive 
the benefits of redemption. You tell 
me you hold that Christ founded 
One Church. In some sense there- 
fore we agree that Our Lord intends 
the individual soul to receive re- 
demption in a community. 

Your position, as I see it, centers 
around pages 3 and 4 of your long- 
er document. You write: “Jesus in- 
sisted that religion is a relationshi 
between the individual and his Cod, 
separated from any kind of authori- 
tative control from outside” (p. 3). 
A little further on: “The Holy Spir- 
it, rather than any Church or institu- 
tion, was the promised agent in 
bringing the ale to Him (Cf. John 
16:7-15). The Spirit may and does 
use redeemed people as channels of 
His grace, working individually or 
corporately, but never to bring 
Christianity into a set of rules or in- 
to the confines of single institution.” 

There, I take it, is your pivot. 
Other convictions you kindly explain 
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for me clearly turn upon these, 
Logically they bind you to assert 
what you call “complete soul liberty’ 
and “soul competency.” They brin 
you to see any authoritative Church 
as a menace to the soul's freedom. 
Any claim to teach the Christian 
faith infallibly must seem to you, on 
these premises, pure fantasy; any ef- 
fort to safeguard the purity of the 
Christian faith gratuitous and un- 
fair. Your — ideal of the com- 
munity in which Our Lord intends 
us to receive redemption is at most 
a free association of Christians on 
their own terms. Any other would 
conflict with the soul's freedom and 
the action of the Holy Ghost, as you 
see it. Free association of that kind 
will in the nature of things multiply 
itself. You accept that as natural, 
For you one single visible Church 
with unity of faith, worship and 
government is anathema. 

There are limits to what we can 
reasonably cover in this kind of cor- 
respondence. I will not attempt any 
complete description of Christ's 
community as we see it. Let us keep 
close to our common ground, the 
freedom of the redeemed soul. I will 
touch on one or two of our princi- 
so that must seem to you to chal- 
enge that freedom. Need I say my 
purpose is explanatory, not polemi- 
cal? You began by asking for expla- 
nation; I want to finish by giving 
explanation. I shall have to confront 
your view with a very different one. 
The idea is not to contest yours but 
to make mine clear to you. 

And let us by all means stick to 
the Scriptures. You are stern with 
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tradition; you maintain, and perhaps 
lgically on your premises that it is 
all man-made and pharisaical. I may 
sy a word about that later. For the 
moment we can prescind from tradi- 
tion. 


OUTLINE OF THE CHURCH 
A. 


‘The Truth shall make you free” 
(John 8:32). “Sanctify them through 
thy truth: thy word is truth” (John 
17:17) [I have used the Revised 
Version throughout. ] 

It is no wonder, therefore, that 
the Apostle salutes the Church as 
“the Pillar and Ground of truth” (I 
Tim. 3:15); no wonder that he 
speaks of “bringing into captivity 
every thought to the obedience of 
Christ” (2 Cor. 10:5). Whatever be 
the freedom of the individual Chris- 
tian, he is certainly bound by a col- 
lective duty of complete submission 
of mind to the truth revealed by 
Christ. So far from doing violence 
to his essential freedom, this sub- 
mission sets him on the road to true 
freedom. 

A community then which makes 
a collective demand on its members 
of utter submission to Christ’s reve- 
lation is no challenge to the soul’s 
liberty or the action of the Holy 
Spirit of truth within it. On the con- 
trary, such a community takes the 
first step to safeguard and promote 
ol true freedom of the Christian 
soul. 
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“All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth. Go ye, there- 
fore, and teach all nations .. .” 
(Matthew 28:18-19). 

The word of God is therefore to 
come from Christ through teachers 
sent by Him. Without doubt, they 
are to speak with His authority. “He 
that heareth you heareth me; and 
he that despiseth you despiseth me; 
and he that despiseth me despiseth 
him that sent me” (Luke 10:16), 
(Cf. Matthew 10:40). “As my Fa- 
ther has sent me, even so send I 
you” (John 20:21). At the outset of 
the Christian community, therefore, 
there are authoritative teachers. Was 
the arrangement merely temporary? 
No, it was permanent, by Christ's 
own decision. After giving the com- 
mission to teach all nations, He goes 
on: “And, lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world” 
(Matthew 28:20). With them—how? 
At least in their function as teachers, 
the function He has just entrusted 
to them. So the teaching office is to 
endure and have always the same 
authority and the same guarantee. 

There can, therefore, be no real 
challenge to the soul’s Christian 
liberty in a community which 
teaches: in which the teachers 
claim, as the successors of Christ’s 
Apostles, to speak with His author- 
ity. No other community would ful- 
fill that description of the Church 
as “the Pillar and Ground of truth.” 
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A Church must be the pillar and 
ground of truth to be the custodian 
and promoter of true Christian lib- 
erty. 

C. 


. . teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you” (Matthew 28:20). 
“But the Comforter, which is the 
Holy Ghost, whom the Father will 
send in my name, he shall teach 
you all things and bring all things 
to your remembrance, whatsoever I 
have said unto you” (John 14:26). 
“I have yet many things to say unto 
you, but ye cannot bear them now. 
Howbeit when he, the Spirit of 
Truth, is come, he will guide you 
unto all truth .. .” (John 16:12-13). 

The official teachers are therefore 
to teach all Christ’s revelation in 
their authoritative capacity. The 
consequences for their disciples are 
immediate. The disciple may not 
pick and choose; he may not please 
himself what he accepts. The whole 
revelation of Jesus Christ rests on 
the same authority: His word is pro- 
pounded by those whom He has 
commissioned to guard and interpret 
it. To deny one part of their witness 
is to call the whole principle of their 
authority into question. 

Therefore there can be no preju- 
dice to the liberty with which Christ 
has made us free in a community 
which imposes a universal rule of 
faith in the name of Christ. The 
rule must be universal in two ways: 
it must oblige all members; it must 
oblige them to all it contains. 

In view of the enduring mandate 
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and promise of Christ, one must 
look, at any time in the world’s his. 
tory, for a community which has an 
objective, universal standard of faith 
binding all members without excep- 
tion. 

D. 


You rightly point out that Our 
Lord gave the power of binding and 
loosing to all the Apostles (Matthew 
18:18) as well as to Peter (Mat- 
thew 16:19). So there is authority 
to rule in the Christian community 
as well as authority to teach: and 
Sacred Scripture as explicitly asso- 
ciates the Holy Ghost with the one 
as with the other. 

“Take heed therefore unto your- 
selves, and to all the flock, over 
which the Holy Ghost hath made 
you overseers, to feed the Church 
of God, which he hath purchased 
with his own blood” (Acts 20:28). 

“Obey them that hath the rule 
over you, and submit yourselves, for 
they watch for your souls, as though 
they must give account . . .” (He- 
brews 13:17). 

“Where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty” (2 Cor. 3-17)—true 
Christian liberty. A community then 
in which the individual soul must 
obey lawful pastors is no clog on 
true liberty. The individual soul 
which submits to their authority, 
whatever personal intuitions or il- 
luminations might suggest to the 
contrary, has not lost but gained. 
Such a soul has remained truly un- 
der the guidance of the Holy Spirit: 
that is the way of freedom. 

As we see it, therefore, the Church 
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of Christ is one which requires of its 
members complete submission to the 
whole revealed truth; one in which 
pastors by virtue of Christ’s endur- 
ing commission and promise inherit 
from the Apostles authority to teach 
in His name all that Christ com- 
manded. The soul which enters this 
community and comes under the au- 
thority of the Apostles believes and 
obeys Christ when it submits to the 
teaching and ruling of the legitimate 
pastors. To believe and obey Christ 
is not to destroy or diminish liberty 
but to find it: to serve Him is to 
reign. 

So far I have sought to establish 
two principles from the Sacred Text: 
1. that external authority to teach 
and rule is compatible with true 
Christian liberty; 2. so far from ob- 
structing the work of the Holy 
Ghost in the individual soul it is the 
vehicle of His influence. 

These are general principles. How 
do they work out in practice? What 
are people like who live in a com- 
munity which holds this kind of 
theory? The Catholic Church holds 
it and among her members it is fair 
to study those who have most thor- 
oughly submitted to it. They are the 
saints—men and women who have 
lived lives of heroic virtue in utter 
submission to the teaching and rul- 
ing authority of those whom they 
acknowledge as the successors of 
the Apostles. It is precisely the 
saints who at the same time are re- 
markable for their spirit of liberty 
and splendid initiative. Think of St. 
Francis of Assisi, St. Francis Xavier, 
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or the Theresas of Avila and Lisieux. 
Men without any axe to grind recog- 
nize these people as dynamic per- 
sonalities of their time, even of any 
time. Yet they, even more carefully 
than the rest of us, listened to the 
voice of the Church. If an angel 
from heaven had spoken differently, 
the angel, not the Church, would 
have been anathema. They were so 
imbued with the scriptural doctrine 
that the Holy Spirit, Christ’s Spirit 
of Truth, is the soul of the Church 
which is Christ’s Body. 

Perhaps you may have a natural 
distaste for canonized saints; let us 
therefore place the canonized saints 
to one side for the moment. I in- 
vite you to consider the case of a 
layman of our time—Group Captain 
Leonard Cheshire, V.C., a British 
air ace of the last war. His friends 
told him he would cramp his mind 
for good if he became a Catholic. 
He reasoned that, when he wanted 
to gain the freedom of the skies as 
an airman, he had had to go to au- 
thoritative teachers and submit to 
the principles of aerodynamics. 
Could it not be the same with 
Christianity and gaining the freedom 
of the Sons of God? He became con- 
vinced it was the same and sub- 
mitted to the authoritative Catholic 
Church. I know him, but you might 
regard my story as prejudiced. It 
was his own father, not a Catholic, 
who assured me of the tremendous 
change in his son. The old courage 
and initiative had gained new depth 
and ose. He has tackled very 
difficult social problems in two con- 
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tinents. A stunted personality? The 
best judges have agreed to honor 
him for precisely the opposite. 

Cardinal Newman, a convert to 
the Catholic Church, as you know, 
said: “You cannot read history and 
remain outside the Church.” Of 
course one has to read history with 
an open mind, and real history that 
is factual and unbiased. Here in 
England there died a few hours ago 
a great Catholic scholar—the Right 
Reverend Ronald Knox whose opus 
magnum was his _ single-handed 
translation into the English of our 
time of the entire Bible. Monsignor 
Knox was for years a member of the 
Anglican Church. I mention him in 
connection with history. Apart from 
the grace of God it was the reading 
of history that finally persuaded 
him that there was only one true 
Church, the Roman Catholic Church. 
Monsignor Knox became a Catholic 
in 1917. In his autobiography, called 
A Spiritual Aeneid, he tells us of the 
torments of his mind when he was 
faced with arguments that to him 
seemed valid for remaining outside 
the Catholic Church and on the oth- 
er hand with arguments that seemed 
to point to the Roman Catholic 
Church as the Church that he should 
join. I trust I am not giving undue 
length to this letter by quoting a 
part of Monsignor Knox’s autobi- 
ography covering the period of his 
intellectual tension prior to becom- 
ing a Catholic. He is referring to his 
reading of history: 


From all this reading I derived a 
wealth of impressions, but I think the 
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only sudden access of illumination I got 
was from a phrase in Milman’s (soundly 
Protestant) History of Latin Christian. 
ity. I cannot remember it well enough 
to quote it, but the gist of it is this; 
he comments upon the extraordinary 
precision with which, time after time, 
the Bishops of Rome managed to fore- 
see which side the Church would 
eventually take in a controversy, and 
“plumped” for it beforehand. The 
Church fixes the date of Easter, the 
Church decides that heretics need not 
be rebaptized, the Church decides that 
the Incarnate combined two Natures 
in one Person; but each time Rome 
(like Lancashire) thinks today what 
the world will think tomorrow. This un- 
canny capacity for taking the pulse of 
the Church is ascribed by Milman 
partly to the extreme cunning of the 
early Pontiffs, partly to their geo 
graphically central position, and so on. 
And then it occurred to me that there 
was another explanation. I could have 
laughed aloud. 


Strange as it may seem, I had al- 
ways assumed at the back of my mind 
that when my handbooks talked about 
“Arian” and “Catholic” bishops, they 
knew what they were talking about; 
it never occurred to me that the Arians 
also regarded themselves as Catholics 
and wanted to know why they should 
be thought otherwise. “Ah! but,” says 
my Church historian, “the Church 
came to think otherwise, and thus they 
found themselves decatholicized in the 
long run.” But what Church? Why did 
those who anathematized Nestorius 
come to be regarded as “Catholic” 
rather than those who still accept his 
doctrines? I had used this argument 
against the attitude of the Greek 
Orthodox Church when it broke away 
from unity, but it had never occurred 
to me before that what we mean when 
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we talk of the Catholic party is the 
party in which the Bishop of Rome 
was, and nothing else: that the hand- 
books had simply taken over the word 
without thinking or arguing about it, as 
if it explained itself; but it didn’t. 

I am desperately afraid here of not 
tating my meaning clearly; what it 
comes to is this. I had been in the hab- 
it of supposing that the Nestorians 
were wrong because East and West 
agreed that they were wrong: I now 
felt that “the East” had no right to 
condemn the Nestorians, it was merely 
amatter of “hard swearing”—except in 
0 far as the Easterns, when they did 
0, had the Pope in their own boat. If 
you ask “Who are the Orthodox?” you 
will be told “The people who hold the 
Orthodox Faith.” If you ask them how 
they know it is the Orthodox Faith, 
they say, “Because it is held by the 

odox Church.” And the Nestorians 
will say exactly the same of themselves 
-and who is to choose between them? 
Each says that they have the consensus 
fdelium behind them and if you ask 
who the fideles were, you are referred 
back to the very formula which the 
consensus fidelium was to prove. But 
if you ask a Catholic “What is the 
Catholic Faith?” you are told it is that 
held by the Catholic Church; if you per- 
severe, and ask what is the Catholic 
Church, you are no longer met with 
the irritatingly circular definition “the 
Church which holds the Catholic Faith”; 
you are told it is the Church which is in 
communion with the Bishop of Rome. 


YOUR DIFFICULTIES 
A. 


The One Single Institution 
The community of Christ as it ap- 
pears in the large outline above is 
one in itself and unique in the 
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world. Christ’s commission to His 
Apostles was universal: they were to 
teach all His revelation to all na- 
tions. They were one single body. 
The night before He suffered, Christ 
prayed for them and “. . . for them 
also which shall believe in me 
through their word; that they all may 
be one, as thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in thee, that they also may 
be one in us: that the world may 
believe that thou hast sent me” 
(John 17:20-21). 

Christ’s prayer is all powerful. So 
the unity of pastors and faithful is 
guaranteed. It is a visible unity: it 
has to convince the world of a divine 
fact. It is close: it is patterned on 
the ineffable unity of the Most Holy 
Trinity. 

There can be no second indepen- 
dent community distinct from this. 
In what would the difference lie? 
Not in doctrine, legitimately, for Our 
Lord has already entrusted to this 
community the right and duty to 
teach all things whatsoever He has 
commanded. If a new community 
were to arise, teaching part of 
Christ’s revelation which the other 
had omitted, then Our Lord’s prom- 
ise of the Holy Spirit “to guide you 
unto all truth” would have failed. 

Holy Scripture leaves no room for 
independent bodies of Christians 
teaching different things. 

In both your documents you de- 
mur at this. The shorter one offers 
two reasons for your hesitation. First 
you tell me that Sacred Scripture 
uses the word “Church” in the 
plural. I reminded you that Our 
Lord nowhere speaks of “My 
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Churches.” You quote me other New 
Testament passages where the word 
does appear in the plural. They only 
serve to strengthen my point. Here 
as elsewhere, the sense in which 
Scripture speaks of “Churches” is 
not your meaning at all. The New 
Testament “Churches” are not auton- 
omous. They are local communities 
within the One Church, united by 
one faith, worship and government. 

“Churches” in your sense appears 
neither in Our Lord’s words nor 
elsewhere in the New Testament. 
The sense in which Scripture uses 
the plural has always been current 
in the Catholic Church from St. 
Paul’s “care of all the Churches” 
(2 Cor. 11:28) to the present-day 
Code of Canon Law (e.g., C. 329, 
sec. 1, “Bishops are the successors of 
the Apostles who by divine institu- 
tion have authority over particular 
Churches . . .”). 

Your account of the Apostolic 
Council at Jerusalem suffers gravely 
from the meaning you have read in- 
to the New Testament plural of 
Churches. It was not only “courtesy” 
that prompted the consultation from 
Antioch but submission to recognized 
authority. Nor was it “equal Chris- 
tian grace” which prompted the an- 
swer. The Apostles are explicitly 
conscious of their power to bind and 
loose with the authority of the Holy 
Ghost. As non-Catholic scholars 
have freely admitted, the decisive 
intervention was Peter’s. 

In the second place, at some 
length, you ask me to consider 
worthy Christian men who do not 
belong to the same Church. I had 
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the honor in my last letter to 
briefly of the true relation which 
binds a sincere Christian, ready to 
do all that Christ requires of him, 
with the One Church, even though 
he be in visible separation from it 
You sharpen your hesitation in your 
longer document by pointing can. 
didly to your own case—the case of 
men who have sincerely studied the 
claims and history of the Catholic 
Church and have no desire to be 
members of it. The answer is still the 
same: a genuine bond of union with 
the One True Church can and does 
subsist where men are invincibly 
ignorant of it, so long as they are 
prepared to do all that Christ re 
quires for their salvation. I do not 
question the sincerity of your study. 
I must doubt its adequacy. How 
otherwise explain in a document 
which you tell me has been released 
for immediate publication, inaccu- 
rate views of Catholic teaching and 
practice? I may have occasion to 
refer to this later. 

We do not doubt for a moment 
there are many non-Catholic Chris- 
tians, and indeed there are pagans, 
whose lives put us of the “house- 
hold of the faith” to shame. We do 
not pretend to understand the mys- 
tery of grace. The Church readily 
recognizes that grace reaches far be- 
yond the visible membership of 
Christ’s Church. But the real good- 
ness of Christians and pagans out: 
side the Catholic Church, for which 
all must thank God, must not be al- 
lowed to disturb the real landmarks 
God Himself has placed. 

I passed from general principles 
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to the test of history in the outline 
of the Church as we see it. Here 
again it is fair to remark on the _ 
nomenal unity of the Catholic 
Church in history. It has been con- 
santly tested by opposition from 
without and even more severely by 
infidelity within. Yet it has never 
broken, and when its critics have 
been most inclined to prophesy its 
failure, then has been the moment of 
its renewed increase and vigor. Pure- 
ly as a historical phenomenon, im- 
partial historians have recognized it 
as unique. 


B. 


The Divine Tradition of the Church 

Our Lord enjoined on His Apos- 
tles the duty of teaching “all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you.” 
Even at the Last Supper, near the 
end of the Gospel narrative, He 
says: “I have yet many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now” (John 16:12). After His glori- 
ous Resurrection He was “being 
seen of them forty days, and speak- 
ing of the things pertaining to the 
Kingdom of God” (Acts 1:3). The 
Scriptures explicitly deny that they 
record the whole of His life and 
teaching. They can be read in a few 
hours. Even if His public ministry 
lasted but one year, as some claim, 
He spoke with the people and, apart 
from the people with His disciples, 
for a considerable space of each day. 
But most important of all, as I 
pointed out in my last letter, Our 
Lord nowhere limited the medium 
in which His Apostles were to teach: 
He nowhere promised the Holy 
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Ghost to His Apostles simply as 
writers; He nowhere said His Apos- 
tles were to write at all. 

There are then truths revealed by 
Christ which the Apostles must pass 
on under command from Christ, 
which are not necessarily contained 
in the Sacred Scriptures. Those 
truths are what a Catholic means by 
the word “tradition,” “divine tradi- 
tion.” It is “divine” because the 
truths are part of the revelation giv- 
en by God the Son. They are “di- 
vine” also in that they come under 
the divine command and the di- 
vine guarantee. God commanded 
the Apostles to teach them and God 
gave the authority and the protec- 
tion which make the Apostles and 
their successors sacred custodians 
and faithful interpreters of these di- 
vine truths. 

The Church insists that such 
truths have the same honor as those 
written down in Sacred Scripture. 

I have no desire to score mere de- 
bating points. The chance to throw 
light on the function of Catholic 
tradition alone decides me to write 
the following paragraphs which 
come closer to grips with your argu- 
ment. 

You take me severely to task 
about traditions and their menace 
to “the simplicity of the Scriptures.” 
You do not hesitate to point out 
where “the traditions of the Roman 
Church need to be adjusted to the 
simple teaching of the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” 

You and I have diametrically op- 
posite views about the Church, as 
you have seen. Presumably your 
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basis is the Scriptures: you reject 
any other. I have deliberately shaped 
the outline of mine from the same 
source. What do two sincere men 
do in a situation like that? Laugh 
or cry? One thing they must clearly 
do is confess the Scriptures are not 
simple. Scripture itself has fore- 
stalled them in this as I indicated in 
my last letter (2 Peter 3:16). 

Nothing is easier than to set 
Scripture against Scripture: to press 
one text so hard that it makes non- 
sense of others. You assure me at 
one point that “the overwhelming 
evidence of the Scriptures is that 
when one has exercised faith in 
Christ, it is Christ who keeps that 
one saved eternally.” I have no dif- 
ficulty in producing passages to con- 
tradict that: even Paul feared, after 
preaching to others, he might be- 
come a castaway (1 Cor. 9:27); we 
are explicitly told of men who made 
shipwreck of the faith (1 Tim. 
1:19); we are all told to work out 
our salvation “with fear and trem- 
bling” (Phil. 2:12). 

Whatever the complexities, there 
can be no real contradictions in Holy 
Scripture. Truth does not contradict 
itself. I am sure we agree that the 
Scriptures are the truth. It is a mat- 
ter then of seeing the details in right 
relation to the whole picture if the 
—— contradictions are to be 
rightly resolved. 

Does the Holy Ghost give this 
master-view to the private Christian 
as he reads the Sacred Text so that 
he infallibly understands the true 
relation of the part he reads to the 
whole truth? 
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It is clear He does not. The Holy 
Spirit is the Spirit of Truth: He does 
not contradict Himself. Yet within 
50 years of Luther's revolt, private 
Christians had read 50 conflicting 
meanings into so simple a text as 
“This is my body,” to the great 
scandal of Christendom. 

Scripture needs an authentic in. 
terpreter: one in a position of guar. 
anteed eminence and security. He is 
not high enough unless he has sight 
of all Christ’s revealed principles; 
he is not safe enough unless he is 
steadied by Christ in his judgment 
of the right relation of the parts to 
the whole, the written to the u- 
written, the conclusions to the 
premises. He may not penetrate at 
once all that the revealed principles 
positively contain but he must know 
a genuine development of them 
from a false one. 

Who has that kind of guarantee? 
Our Lord gave it explicitly to His 
Apostles and their lawful successors. 
But to no one else. 

I invite you to reflect that the 
Written Word of Holy Scripture will 
inevitably be read in the light of an 
unwritten tradition. I fear your read- 
ing of the Sacred Text, for all your 
horror of traditions, is no exception 
to the rule. Your honest reader will 
tell you that pages of your docu- 
ment, especially the pages that ex- 
plain Holy Scripture, are colored by 
your tradition. 

The important thing is that the 
tradition should be the right one- 
should have the same origin as the 
Written Word and remain true to 
itself. A tradition which rises in 
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abrupt defiance of the previous 
Christian centuries will shed no good 
light on the Sacred Text. It is only 
too clearly in conflict with it. The 
Sacred Text gives Our Lord’s prom- 
ise to be with the teachers of His 
Church always. That kind of tradi- 
tion assumes there are times when 
He abandons them. 


C. 


Sacred Scripture: 
Inspiration and Canon 


An “inspired” writing in the theo- 
logical sense is one whose a. 
author is God. The human author 
responds to a special influence of 
God by conceiving and transmitting 
just those truths that God wants, as 
Cod wants them. He is not dehu- 
manized in the process: his natural 
talents and industry have full play. 

Inspiration is a supernatural fact 
which need not force itself on the 
consciousness of the inspired writer. 
Who shall judge whether or not a 
piece of writing has God for its 
principal author in the sense ex- 
plained? No other judge is compe- 
tent but the Church empowered by 
Christ to guard and interpret the 
whole of His revelation. 

As you know, there were many 
apochryphal writings vying with the 
canonical ones. The Church waited 
long before deciding the Canon of 
Sacred Scripture. You kindly indi- 
cate some of the evidence which 
shows the early tradition. It is well 
to remember ye the witness of in- 
dividual Fathers and the decisions 
of local bishops did not clinch the 
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matter. The authentic declaration 
was made for the whole Church by 
the supreme authority of the Church. 

It is unwise to mention pioneers 
like the Wright Brothers in this con- 
nection. The Church’s decisions 
about the Canon of Sacred Scripture 
were not scientific discoveries. In- 
spiration is not a natural fact or law. 
It can only be known because God 
empowers some authority to declare 
it to us in His name. 


D. 


Infallibility 


The texts quoted in the Outline 
of the Church show teachers accred- 
ited by Christ with His authority. 
They show more than authority: 
they indicate a guarantee. If Our 
Lord promised to be with His Apos- 
tles in their teaching capacity until 
the end of time, that is one function 
they will discharge competently. At 
any time in the Church’s history the 
members are safe: they have the 
truth which will make them free. 

St. Mark (16:15-16) offers an- 
other motive for this security: “And 
he said unto them, go ye into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature. He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved; but 
he that believeth not shall be 
damned.” A heavy judgment threat- 
ens those who refuse the teaching 
of the Apostles and their successors. 
The threat would not be just if the 
teaching were liable to error. 

One thing the Church was con- 
scious of from the beginning was 
her faculty to teach the revelation 
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of Christ without mistake. It is a 
basic assumption of the Epistles and 
Acts of the Apostles, e.g., St. Paul's 
warnings in his Pastoral Letters or 
the severe language of St. John, the 
Apostle of Love, against those who 
depart from the faith (2 Tim. 4:3; 
Tit. 1:18-15; 2 John 9-11). The 
anathemas pronounced in the Gen- 
eral Councils of the Church are due 


great Petrine texts which, you Sug. the 
gest, diminish their force. 

I have outlined the Church aboye| Y¢ 
as we see it: one visible Body united| meta 
in faith and worship under legiti. thew 
mate successors of the Apostles. Our) ‘sat2 
Lord was clearly not bound to the| wor 
obvious means of ensuring the unity | meté 
for which He prayed at the Lat! | 
Supper. He could have produced the 


to the original and enduring con- 
sciousness that what the Church de- 
fines to be the teaching of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ is certainly His teach- 
ing without any chance of a mistake. 


miracle of continuous unity through 
the centuries without having one 
visible Head to represent Him o 
earth. Our duty, however, is not to 


amine the known will of Christ. 


speculate on possibilities but to ex- pho 
por. 


E. He promised one man a unique Ms 
oat position and unique symbols of au- | fun 
pg ore eninge thority; He prayed for his faith never | in t 





to fail and commanded him to| ‘{ 
The infallibility of the Pope, the strengthen his brethren; He en 


trusted to him His whole flock, 
sheep and lambs (Matt. 16:18-19; 
Luke 17:32; John 21:15-17). 

The foundation ensures the sta 
bility and cohesion of a building;)™ 
what the foundation does for a 
building, authority does for human 
society. I find it hard to think how 
Our Lord could have made plainer 
His intention to secure the stability 
and cohesion of His Church through |! 
one universal authority. Even our 
old friends the German Lutherans 
now agree that Matthew 16 is px 
tient of the Catholic interpretation. 
They jib (if I may use a nautical 
term), naturally, at recognizing that 
Peter's powers must pass on. But as 
Our Lord established His Church, 
so He meant it to remain. He gave 
it a foundation with a permanent 
purpose. The factor which ensures 


successor of St. Peter, was “defined” 
less than 100 years ago. That does 
not mean, of course, that the Church 
was previously unaware that her 
Supreme Pastor on earth could make 
decisions about the revelation of 
Christ which are protected from er- 
ror in certain circumstances (ex- 
plained in my last letter). The defi- 
nition of Papal Infallibility by the 
General Council of the Vatican 
taught the faithful that this privilege 
of the Supreme Pastor is itself con- 
tained in the revelation of Jesus 
Christ, and so must be believed on 
divine authority. 

For your refusal to believe that 
Peter was the head of the Church 
on earth after Our Lord ascended 
into Heaven, or that he was infalli- 
ble, you invoke Peter’s frailties and 
indicate shades of meaning in the 
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the permanence of the Church 
against attack is itself permanent. 

You tell me Our Lord spoke 
metaphorically to St. Peter in Mat- 
thew 16 when He called him 
‘atan.” Why, you ask, may not His 
words about the “Rock” be taken 


metaphorically? 

I should say Our Lord used the 
word “satan” literally. It is a 
sraightforward semitic word for 


‘sdversary”: Peter was literally 
Christ’s adversary at that moment. 
The word “Rock,” I agree, is meta- 
phorical: Peter’s name is a meta- 
por. It transfers from one order, 
ie, that of material building, a 
function which Peter was to fulfill 
in terms of human society, i.e., that 
of giving stability and cohesion. But 


.| the function is real in both orders. 


The use of metaphor allows one to 
ague a different TKind of reality, not 
uireality. 

I fear your distinction of genders 
in Greek for “Rock” and “Peter” is 
similarly unhelpful. In Aramaic, 
Qur Lord’s language, there is no 
sich distinction. 

The subtlety you suggest in your 
tanslation of Matthew 16:19 does 
nt rob Our Lord’s words of their 
impact. They immediately follow the 
promise of the Keys. That well- 
own Hebrew symbol meant real 
power and authority. 

In Matthew 18:18, it is true Our 
lord says now to all the Apostles: 
‘Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth 
thall be bound in heaven; and what- 
wever ye shall loose on earth shall 
be loosed in heaven.” They too have 
tal authority from Our Lord. Cath- 
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olic Bishops, successors of the Apos- 
tles, rule their Churches not as 
representatives of the Pope, but as 
representatives of Christ. Their pow- 
er is not a delegation of Papal au- 
thority: it is a delegation from 
Christ. But where one man has from 
Christ general charge over the whole 
flock, the special powers of those 
who represent Christ over parts of 
the flock must be subordinate to 
his. It is no challenge to the su- 
preme powers promised to Peter in 
Matthew 16 that Our Lord should 
have given real power to the rest of 
the Apostles in Matthew 18. If I 
may once more avail myself of a 
nautical analogy, a Supreme Com- 
mander can issue commissions to 
any number of Ships’ Captains with- 
out derogating from the power of 
the Admiral under whom they are 
to serve. 

You suggest that the Apostles 
could have founded lines of succes- 
sors as did St. Peter. They have 
founded such lines. They are the 
Bishops of the Catholic Church. 

Do not the Greek Orthodox 
Churches rival the Catholic Church 
in antiquity and legitimate succes- 
sion from the Apostles? Certainly 
not in the antiquity of their present 
doctrinal differences or their dislo- 
cation from the center of unity. 
Greek Fathers are among the earli- 
est and most splendid witnesses to 
the universal authority of the Bish- 
ops of Rome as successors of St. 
Peter. 

You refer twice to St. Peter’s frail- 
ties. It is well to remember that in 
Matthew 16, Our Lord promised the 
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primacy. He conferred it in John 21 
after Peter's triple denial of his Mas- 
ter and not without a tacit reference 
to it. Peter’s frailties are deliberately 
made manifest; so also is God’s mys- 
terious choice of the weak to con- 
found the strong (1 Cor. 1:25-29). 

We find the infallibility of St. 
Peter and his successors in the prom- 
ise of the primacy recorded in Mat- 
thew 16; the promise that with Peter 
as the “Rock” even the Gates of 
Hell will not prevail against the 
Church. They surely would have 
prevailed if the Supreme Pastor 
taught error: if he led Christ’s faith- 
ful to accept as His truth what in 
fact is not. We find the same guar- 
antee in Luke 17; in Our Lord’s 
prayer for Peter’s unfailing faith and 
His command to Peter to confirm 
his brethren in the faith. 

You suggest that St. Peter erred 
in the incident recorded by St. Paul 
in his letter to the Galatians. May 
I refer you to the conditions for ex- 
ercising the supreme teaching office 
which I specified in my last letter? 
Vacillations in practical policy are 
very different from errors in solemn 
definition of doctrine. There was no 
dissension between Peter and Paul 
on the doctrinal issue. 

May I invite you to reflect on the 
significance St. Paul attributes to his 
difference with St. Peter even on a 
matter of practical policy? He is 
writing to distant Gentile converts 
to assure them of his active inter- 
est. He tells them he has even stood 
up to “Rock” on their behalf. Clear- 
ly he could not give a stronger proof 
of his interest. It is remarkable that 
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the single word “Rock” can conve; 
so much over such a distance sy 
soon after the Ascension. 







F. 


The Blessed Virgin Mary 


I have in mind your assurance of 
“great and abiding affection for the 
Mother of Our Lord” as I begin this 
section. Misunderstandings and dif. 
ferences may be deep but something 
unites us. 

On the surface, at least, the mis. 
understandings are grave: 

1. Repeatedly you suggest that 
we afford Our Lady “divine hon- 
ors.” We do no such blasphemous 
and idolatrous thing. As I wrote last 
time, Mary is a creature, infinitely 
less than God. But she is unique 
among all creatures. God the Son 
took manhood of her. She is the 
Mother, then, of a divine Person. 
He pre-existed her? Yes, from all 
eternity in His divine nature, Had 
she anything to do with His eternal 
generation? Nothing: that is as far 
removed from flesh and blood as it 
is removed from time and history. 
But in history He took to Himself 
manhood: He made it His, as truly 
as your manhood is yours and mine 
is mine. The woman of whose flesh 
He took manhood, in all propriety 
of human language, is His Mother; 
His virginal Mother, since God 
caused her to conceive without hv- 
man seed. No one can come closer 
to God than this. We therefore pay 
her the highest honor that can be 

aid to a creature. We do not pay 
lee divine honor. 
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2. We do not think that her inter- 
cession “replaces” Christ’s or is 
“more effective” than His. Her in- 
tercession is entirely subordinate to 
His and dependent on His. If I may 
be allowed a very distant analogy, 
the electric cable does not “replace” 
the generator or compete with its 
“effectiveness.” All grace is the grace 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ. It is no 
challenge to His supreme universal 
mediation that He should have an 
Almoner of His graces. 

Our differences look irreconcilable 
but I hope some may yield to ma- 
turer reflection. 

1. John 2 and what you call the 
Mother’s “misunderstanding.” Hon- 
estly if you had asked me for a 
proof of Mary’s understanding of 
her Son (and her power with Him) 
I should have aid jelen 2. “What- 
seever he saith unto you, do it” 
(v. 5). She had very sure insight: 
she understood. 

2. Matthew 12:50. Any man can 
see here Our Lord’s insistence on 

iritual union with Himself—that is 

e€ positive content of the passage. 
How you can see a rebuke to Our 
Lady baffles me. She of all others 
excelled in spiritual union with Him 
(Luke 1:26, 30; 47-55; 2:51). Rath- 
er than a cold rebuff to the Mother, 
the passage offers thoughtful souls 
a warm invitation to join her in the 
one thing necessary. 

More serious, I fear, are the dif- 
ferences that follow: 

3. You say Our Lady was accorded 
no “special recognition by the early 
Church.” From the Cross Our Lord 
gave her to the only Apostle present 
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as Mother. The Sacred Text singles 
her out (Acts 1:14) in the Upper 
Room between the Ascension and 
Pentecost: she is the only named 
woman. 

From the beginning they knew 
she was the virginal Mother of God. 
Early Christian writers salute her 
as the Second Eve—Justin, Irenaeus 
and Tertullian of the few that have 
survived. In these two great truths 
all that Catholic devotion now hon- 
ors in the Mother of our Redeemer 
is present like the oak in the acorn. 
I shall not labor this. In my last let- 
ter I had the honor to indicate the 
position of the Woman in our restor- 
ation, offsetting the Woman in our 
fall. 

4. I am shocked by your assump- 
tion that Our Lady had other chil- 
dren. Here, if anywhere, one sees 
the need for authentic interpreta- 
tion of the scriptural text by those 
who have the eminence and firm- 
ness guaranteed by Christ over the 
whole range of His revelation, writ- 
ten and unwritten. 

The Written Word alone might 
have made you hesitate. “Brother” 
in the Sacred Text covers a variety 
of kinship, there being no special 
word in the semitic tongue for 
“cousin.” In Southern Italy and in 
Sicily, and in other places for all I 
know, to this day cousins refer to 
one another as brothers. 

When I was a seminarian in 
Rome there were two students from 
Southern Italy who were cousins. 
Invariably they referred to each oth- 
er as “mio fratello” (“my brother”). 

The Incarnation might have made 
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you pause: was it likely that the 
virginity God miraculously preserved 
for the honor of His own Son would 
be lost later for another son begot- 
ter. by man? The Virgin’s own words 
to the Angel (Luke 1:34) already 
exclude the possibility. The dying 
words from the Cross to the son of 
Zebedee imply the Mother would 
be left childless. 

I should have thought finally that 
the long centuries of universal Chris- 
tian faith would have made you 

ause. Your interpretation assumes 
that the Church as a whole was de- 
luded in doctrine for centuries. But 
Christ _promised to be with Her 
teaching “alway, even unto the end 
of the world.” 


G. 


Civil Authority 
and Other Denominations 


Man has two distinct interests, the 
eternal and the temporal. For each 
sphere there is a distinct society, 
supreme and perfect within itself. 
All power is from God, both spiri- 
tual and temporal, but He has not 
vested both powers in the same 
subject. 

The Church recognizes that the 
State is supreme and perfect within 
its own sphere. The Church of all 
nations is not divided by national 
frontiers. All Her members come un- 
der one authority in spiritual mat- 
ters, just as they share the one Faith 
and worship. But all are constantly 
reminded of the supreme loyalty 
they owe to their State in temporal 
affairs. 
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The ideal is that nations should 
pay the fullest honor to Christ by 
onoring His Church publicly as 
well as privately. In such a setting 
the Church’s spiritual authority 
would be explicitly written into the 
constitution of sovereign _ states, 
There was a time when the ideal 
was almost universal. Those days 
have passed. The Church is not slow 
to recognize the fact. 

In nations where the majority are 
still Catholics, Catholic interests may 
be safeguarded, not because the 
Church herself enjoys political pow- 
er but because the people who are 
Catholics are also the people who 
return the national representatives. 
In such countries non-Catholics may 
claim their own form of worship ac- 
cording to their conscience. I do not 
know of any Catholic country in 
which this is denied them. Protes- 
tants in Spain “overwhelmingly 
testify that their religious worship 
is not interfered with.” (Cf. James 
P. Richard [a Protestant], Represen- 
tative for S. Carolina, Congressional 
Record 116, p. 8677-8680, Vol. 96.) 

You will have gathered from the 
outline I made of the Church as we 
see Her that Her supreme preoccu- 
pation must be to safeguard the 
truth, revealed by Jesus Christ. A 
Christian community which aban- 
dons this concern is not the one out- 
lined in the New Testament—not the 
legitimate successor of the Apostolic 
Church as shown in the Acts and 
the Epistles. 

In Catholic countries, therefore, 
dissidents may well find themselves 
denied facilities for propaganda. 
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Whether this is wise on purely re- 
ligious grounds, not all Catholics 
will agree. It may be not only wise 
but necessary on social grounds. 

From the nature of the case the 
propaganda which dissidents will put 
out is mainly attack. Protestantism 
naturally protests: it is a gesture of 
rejection in religious terms. All that 
Protestants affirm—the Divinity of 
Our Lord, the Blessed Trinity, the 
salvation of man through the Sacred 
Passion and Death of Christ, etc.— 
all continues to be preached as of 
yore by the Catholic Church. What 
Protestants deny is their distinctive 
contribution to religious teaching. 
They deny the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church. Their denials are 
no doubt sincere. They are not made 
with the same erudition or courtesy. 

Britain, where I am at the mo- 
ment, is regarded as a tolerant coun- 
try. There are Christian sects banned 
in the British commonwealth be- 
cause of danger to public order. 
Some time ago a young man in Lon- 
don was detained by the police for 
using what he would call freedom 
of speech during a royal procession. 
The British judged his idea of free- 
dom mere license: it damaged the 
tight of others to public order. 

Your letters are courteous docu- 
ments, but I assure you they contain 
enough matter to start a riot in cer- 
tain countries. I can well under- 
stand the authorities curtailing your 
liberty to speak about “the other 
children” of Our Blessed Lady—not 
on religious grounds but in the in- 
terests of the peace. 

You reproach me with the suffer- 
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ings of Protestants in Spain, Italy 
and Colombia. In Spain and Italy, 
Protestants enjoy the right to wor- 
ship as they will in their own places 
of worship. They may be restricted 
outside for reasons I have explained. 

In Colombia you allege far more 
sinister things. You assume I am on 
the defensive. 

I am surprised to find you on the 
offensive. The calumnies about the 
Catholic Church in Colombia are 
traceable to an organization called 
CEDEC. They published bulletins of 
events during the years 1948-53 
with lightning rapidity for world 
consumption. The Baptists, along 
with Episcopalians and others, re- 
fused to join CEDEC; they had no 
part, therefore, in this melancholy 
campaign. I am sorry you should 
be associated with it at this date. 
The facts are known. CEDEC’s 
bulletins should have been treated 
with caution from the beginning. 
E.g., one bulletin stated the number 
of Protestants in Colombia as 12,- 
000: three weeks later 100,000 was 
the figure! No wonder the UN 
took no notice. 

CEDEC bulletins did not explain 
that the period of alleged “persecu- 
tion,” November, 1948—June, 1953, 
was the period of Bandolerismo—a 
time of indescribable political out- 
lawry and carnage when 60,000 
Liberals were up in arms against 
the Government. By the lowest esti- 
mate 50,000 people were slain. 
Protestants publicly associated them- 
selves with one side. 

How many Protestants died? 
CEDEC at last agreed (August, 
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1953) to 51. I quote from the let- 
ter of a man who went to Colombia 
after facts: “The total population of 
Colombia is about 11,000,000, so 
the proportion of deaths (50,000) 
would be 1 in 220. Accepting Rye- 
croft’s (a Protestant’s) figure for 
the sake of argument, we find that 
in 20,000 Protestants 51 violent 
deaths are recorded in this period 
of Bandolerismo, i.e., a proportion 
of roughly 1 in 400 as compared 
with 1 in 220 of the general popu- 
lation. Even taking the lowest esti- 
mate of Protestants in Colombia, 
12,000, it is clear that Protestants 
have not suffered more than Catho- 
lics. When one realizes that of 50,- 
000 dead, 51 are Protestants one 
begins to see the villainy of the 
world-wide press campaign crying 
to heaven Baer persecution.” One 
sample of the campaign is Svenska 
Morgen Bladet’s article (6/10/50) 
on the persecution of Protestants: 
15,000 Protestants are stated to 
have been killed! 

Protestants have since had the 
grace to investigate for themselves. 
E.g., Hans U. Bretscher, after a 
years stay in Colombia, wrote in 
“Young Church” (organ of the Swiss 
Calvinist Youth Movement): “I have 
never been maltreated or discrimi- 
nated against because of my relig- 
ion.” He personally examined charges 
that 51 Protestants had been mar- 
tyred, 40 Protestant Chapels de- 
stroyed and 160 Protestant Schools 
closed. He did not find them sub- 
stantiated. 

The letter quoted above describes 
on-the-spot investigations of charges 
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in which priests were involved 
(about 30 per cent of the charges 
reported by CEDEC). At the time 
of writing, the facts showed that 
“charges of violence made against 
priests have been 100 per cent 
false.” 

CEDEC bulletins were not pub- 
lished in Colombia. Mr. Frank Hall 
of the NCWC News Service found 
the charges of persecution unknown 
there. The Catholic answer was 
therefore slow, but it was effective. 
Father E. Ospina’s book The Prot- 
estant Denominations in Colombia 
(Bogota National Press, 1954) was 
sent to the Evangelical Secretariat 
for comment. No comment came. 
More significantly, CEDEC sudden- 
ly ceased to make charges of perse- 
cution of Protestants. I am sorry to 
find you still on the offensive. 

Finally, your question about pub- 
lic funds and Catholic activities. 
Along with other citizens, Catholics 
are taxed to maintain public ser- 
vices. Education is now one of them, 
though the prior rights of the par- 
ents over the child remain unim- 
paired. If Catholic parents find what 
the State provides inadequate or un- 
acceptable, they erect their own 
schools. But they are paying twice 
for the same service. If they seek 
relief from the State, they do no in- 
justice to their fellow-citizens. They 
claim money they have themselves 
contributed. Holland fully recog- 
nizes the principle; so, to a lesser 
degree, do Great Britain and other 
non-Catholic countries. 

Catholics in America would be 
within their rights to press for State 
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assistance for efficient schools. Right 
can, however, be waived for a great- 
er good. In any hypothesis, I assure 
you American Catholics do not seek 
changes in the Constitution. 

You seem to suspect Catholic ma- 
jorities of automatic injustice. Why 
no mention of Eire? The Catholic 
majority there is overwhelming. 
Yet the tiny Protestant minority are 
the staunchest supporters of the 
education settlement. The State sup- 
ports, from public funds, all schools 
equally. Where there are as few as 
10 Protestant children in a village, 
and the nearest Protestant school is 
too far from them to travel, the 
Local Authority is obliged by law 
to provide a school and staff it with 
a Protestant teacher. 


Salvation and Kindred Matters 


Here is a crucial point where we 
use the same terms but mean very 
different things. For you, salvation 
is a subjective experience giving 
those who have it automatic mem- 
bership of the Church and infallible 
certitude of gaining eternal life. The 
logical consequences are obvious: 
The Church becomes a phantom; 
Baptism and good works drop out 
of the picture. 

For us sanctifying grace is the 
essential factor in the process of 
salvation. It is a physical reality, 
not a psychological experience. It 
changes the possessor to the roots of 
his being; he becomes a new crea- 
ture. The change is supernatural and 
does not come under natural obser- 
vation. No one can say with infall- 
ibility he has sanctifying grace. 
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Of itself grace is permanent and 
carries with it the pledge of eternal 
life of which it is the seed. Unhap- 
pily it can be lost through the frail- 
ty of the possessor: we carry our 
treasure in earthen vessels. Con- 
cupiscence tempts us; our adversary 
goes around like a roaring lion; we 
wrestle against principalities and 

owers. Hence the need for diligence 
‘to make our calling and election 
sure” (2 Peter I:10) and care “to 
maintain good works” (Titus 3:8). 

You say good works are “the ef- 
fect of salvation.” We hold they are 
of no value for eternal life unless 
they are the effect of divine grace. 
But we would not say that everyone 
who has divine grace and performs 
supernatural acts is infallibly saved. 
Our Lord has redeemed all man- 
kind. Every man can be saved: 
the graces necessary for his salva- 
tion have all been won and are 
available for him. From God’s side 
nothing is lacking. The reasons for 
mistrust are on our side, not His. 

He knows His elect and their sal- 
vation is certain (John 11:28). But 
the elect do not know themselves. 
No good work can merit in strict 
justice the great grace of final per- 
severance in grace. Yet even so, the 
crown of glory is a crown of justice: 
we are rewarded according to our 
works (Matthew 16:27). But God, 
in crowning our good works, only 
crowns His own gifts. 

We need sure guidance here to 
avoid dangerous errors: the full 
vision and the guaranteed judgment 
of Christ’s official teachers give that 
guidance. 
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In the matter of salvation, all the 
initiative is God’s; all the graces and 
means are His free gift: we have 
neither the will nor the deed with- 
out His grace. But His grace raises 
us to the dignity of fellow workers. 
God, who freely chooses His elect 
from eternity, gives them the crown 
as a reward for work done in time 
through His grace. 

Of course He will accept the will 
for the deed. You cite me the Good 
Thief. He had no chance to do all 
that his sorrow entailed. But already 
he had the most important thing of 
all. He had love: he desired there- 
fore to do all that God wanted of 
him for salvation. So, as I have ex- 
plained elsewhere, a man may have 
baptism, membership of the Church 
and whatever else is necessary for 
salvation in genuine desire without 
explicit knowledge of what his de- 
sire entails. 

Grace does not exclude our co- 
operation but makes it possible, and 
the Sacred Passion and Death of 
Christ still leave a place for us in 
satisfying for sin. St. Paul claims “to 
fill up that which is behind of the 
afflictions of Christ in my flesh for 
his body’s sake, which is the 
Church” (Col. 1:24). Did Our Lord 
fall short in any way? Neither Paul 
nor the holy people who have made 
reparation for sin in every age 
thought so for a moment. What they 
saw was the gracious mystery of 
Christ’s completion in and through 
the Church. He has willed to realize 
His fulness and grow to His full 
stature by making the treasures of 
His wisdom and knowledge and the 
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superabundant merits of His Passion 
and Death active in another dimen. 
sion. He continues to teach, exhort, 
suffer in His members. His Spirit 
identifies His members with Him, 
the Head, in one body. Since it is 
His grace which works in them, their 
works do not rival His or add to 
them. They complete Him as the 
playing of the instrument completes 
the master musician, if I may use 
such a homely analogy. 

Purgatory, Indulgences, Prayers 
and Masses for the Dead, all relate 
to these great principles of our unity 
with Christ in one body and our 
privilege, in fact, our need, to co- 
operate with Him and “know the 
fellowship of his suffering” (Phil. 
3:10). Our Lord’s blood directly 
wipes out the infinite offense to God 
in sin and the eternal punishment 
which that deserves. But sin does 
not only turn us from God; sin turns 
us wrongly to His creatures and 
erects something in God’s place. The 
sinner in fact indulges his will at 
the expense of the harmony of cre- 
ation which requires that all crea- 
tures be in their right place. To re- 
store true order and balance, the 
erring will should accept a penalty: 
not now an eternal penalty—the 
creature infinite—but a temporal one. 
Our Lord requires us to clear these 
debts of temporal punishments. Of 
course it is through the merits of 
His Passion and Death we are able 
to do that. We have to be in the 
state of grace. 

If the debts are not cleared in this 
world, they remain for the next. 
Hence Purgatory. (By the way, Pur- 
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gatory does not rest on one text 
only: the Fathers—better Scripture 
scholars than ourselves—find it in 
several. ) 

Since we are one body in Christ, 
the Church, through her power of 
“binding and loosing,” can apply in 
our favor the treasury of merits ac- 
quired by Our Lord and by those 
who have generously joined them- 
selves with Him in the fellowship of 
His sufferings far beyond any needs 
of their own. The Church does this 
through Indulgences. They have 
nothing to do with unforgiven sin: 
they deal entirely with an effect of 
forgiven sin—the debt of temporal 
punishment which remains. 

The Church cannot “sell” these 
remissions. Popes have not “con- 
ducted campaigns” in what would 
be nothing but simony. Indul- 
gences are offered to the faithful 
who perform good works—the classi- 
cal good works of Christendom: 
prayer, fasting and alms deeds—as 
an incentive and reward. 

Certain theologians at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century held 
that people could gain indulgences 
for the faithful departed without 
themselves being in the state of 
grace. It was this false opinion in 
the mouth of the popular preacher 
which gave rise to regrettable mis- 
understandings. 

Catholic prelates effectively com- 
bated the scandal before Luther, 
e.g., Cardinal Ximenez in Spain in 
1513. Cardinal Cajetan denounced 
it in Germany (1517-19). No Pope 
was involved in the private opinion 
of the theologians I have mentioned. 
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Luther’s main attack, by the way, 
was not on popular abuses in the 
matter of indulgences. As even 
Tetzel pointed out, Luther attacked 
the whole penitential system of the 
Church and her power to forgive 
sins in the name of Christ. 

The Church always remembers 
those who suffer the pains of Purga- 
tory (which they do with supreme 
joy since God’s will is now all-in-all 
and they are preparing to enter into 
His bliss). She commemorates them 
specially on the second of Novem- 
ber; but every Mass is offered for 
the living and the dead every day 
of the year. The Church has no 
jurisdiction over the dead: the 
stream of prayer and sacrifice She 
directs to God on their behalf is one 
of suppliant recommendation. She 
sees it is constantly maintained. 

St. Paul promulgated Our Lord’s 
rule: “They which preach the gospel 
should live by the gospel” (1 Cor. 
9:14), and applied it repeatedly— 
e.g., | Tim. 5:18; Rom. 15:27. There 
is nothing amiss therefore in accept- 
ing material support for spiritual 
ministrations. 

A priest has the personal direction 
of certain fruits of every Mass he 
offers. If, over and above the gen- 
eral remembrance of the faithful 
departed which the Church enjoins 
on him, he applies these benefits in 
favor of special persons at the re- 
quest of the living, why exempt this 
part of his work from the general 
principle of material returns? I am 
sure you are not slow to honor work 
done in excess of general duty by a 
public servant. 
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The Human Person, 
Obedience and Freedom 


I return finally to our common 
ground. I do not know how far you 
admit original sin, or how far you 
think we are already our true selves. 
We hold there is a long way to go 
even after grace has been restored 
by Baptism. Our mind and will are 
wounded: we are weak in aware- 
ness of God and loyalty to Him. We 
do not see Him transparently as the 

origin of our being and life. We are 

under constant delusions about our- 
selves. Only gradually, painfully, the 
mind comes to the simple truth of 
our total: dependence and the will 
to total surrender. In Christ Our 
Lord that perfect realization and 
dedication exist at their source. We 
must submit to Him in order to com- 
municate in them and find our true 
selves. 


The danger is we may sink further 
into our own selfishness while pre- 
tending to ourselves and the world 
that we do Christ’s will. The holiest 
book can be made the tool of ego- 
ism: the reader can fit his own 
theories and prejudices into it: he 
can assert his will as Christ’s. The 
firm voice of authority from outside 
copes effectively with the self-deceit 
of fallen man. 

But only Christ’s authority can 
bring a man to his true self. He 
alone is the Way, the Truth and 
the Life; we can purge mind and 
will of selfishness only through Him. 
The living voice of authority in the 
Church must therefore be Christ's. 
As you have seen in the OuTLINE 
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OF THE CxuRcH, the Catholic posi- 
tion claims nothing less than that. 

What remains of the individual’s 
will? Is the will of the Church an 
overridin a In the will 
of the Church we come upon the 
will of Christ revealed as a will oth- 
er than our own, but such that it 
corresponds to our most individual, 
deepest will. The doctrines and rules 
of the Church mark out the general 
lines of our Christian life and give 
us the spirit in which to make our 
own decisions in particular cases. 
We are free in any given situation 
to recognize what God requires of 
us within the general lines indicated. 
Then the decisions are ours. God 
who made us without ourselves will 
not save us without ourselves; neith- 
er will the Church. The more care- 
fully we listen to Christ in the 
Church, the more perfect will be 
our decision; the surer will be our 
release from the travesty of self 
which blinds and cramps us; the 
swifter our discovery of the deep 
true self, open to God’s will at every 
point and fit to serve as His instru- 
ment. May I refer you to the earlier 
page about the saints? 


YOUR FOURTEEN QUESTIONS 


I have covered the main points 
as positively as I can. It may still 
be useful to pass in rapid review 
some of the principles discussed. 
For this purpose the 14 questions 
you append to your longer document 
will serve admirably. If in the in- 
terests of brevity I make no reference 
to assumptions in them (e.g., about 
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the “political power” of the Church; 
her failure to urge the Scriptures on 
the laity; the “intercession” of Di- 
vine Persons, etc.), I know you will 
not take silence for consent: you 
will not go further and assume that 
I agree. 

1. Kindly go back four verses to 
John 8:23: “The truth shall make 
you free.” The source of Christian 
freedom is truth. Adduce any other 
reason you like therefore for licensing 
people to utter their own ideas about 
Christ and the Catholic Faith. Do 
not argue from Christian freedom. 
Christian freedom sanctions only 
the utterance of truth and is ad- 
vanced only by truth. 

To pass from theory to fact, non- 
Catholic minorities everywhere en- 
joy free expression of their ideas 
and worship within the precincts of 
their own places of worship. Out- 
side propaganda may be restricted 
for reasons I have explained. 

2. God is “responsible” for the 
Scriptures: the inspired Scriptures 
have God for their principal author. 
Only the authority given by Christ 
to His Church could identify which 
writings are inspired Scripture. His- 
tory shows that no other authority 
has identified the inspired writings 
but the authority of the Catholic 
Church of which the Bishop of 
Rome, the successor of St. Peter, is 
the visible head. 

3. Every man who recognizes that 
the Catholic Church alone has the 
authority of Jesus Christ should be- 
come a Catholic. If a man recog- 
nizes that the authority of Jesus 
Christ was needed to decide the 
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Canon of Sacred Scripture and in 
fact the decision was made only by 
the Catholic Church, he is on the 
way to recognizing that the Catho- 
lic Church has She authority of 
Jesus Christ. At least history chal- 
lenges him to a serious and unprej- 
udiced study of the question of au- 
thority. 

4. Only those people go to hell 
who depart this life in unrepented 
mortal sin. To resist the , woe 
truth in this matter (of the one true 
Church) is a mortal sin. To resist 
the unknown truth in any matter, 
where adequate steps have been 
taken to arrive at it, is not a sin at 
all. It remains with you to decide 
whether you have taken adequate 
steps. 

5. Baptism is necessary for salva- 
tion: John 3:5 or Matt. 28:19. In 
any case the argument from silence 
requires proof that the author should 
have mentioned the point at issue. 
At most you offer an opinion and 
on grounds not generally recog- 
nized as valid. The accepted view 
is that the epistles are “occasional” 
writings, not exhaustive treatises. 

6. Mary’s intercession is necessary 
only in the measure that Christ has 
willed it. It is no challenge to His 
unique, universal mediation that He 
should have appointed an Almoner 
of all His graces. 

7. Christ’s satisfaction for sin does 
not reduce us to robots with respect 
to our own sins. As explained, there 
is a dimension in which our suffer- 
ings may and must be joined with 
His in order to assimilate us to Him 
and dispose us to receive the merits 
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of His redemption. We must be ac- 
tive at least in the matter of tem- 
poral satisfaction for forgiven sin. 
If the debt is not paid in this world, 
it remains for the next. 

8. Christ, in His compassion, or- 
dained that “they which preach the 
gospel shall live by the gospel,” as 
explained. 

9. The dogmatic decree of Mary’s 
assumption into Heaven carefully 
abstained from deciding whether or 
not she ended her span of temporal 
existence by death. If she died, 
there is adequate reason for her 
death in her desire to be like her 
Son. He was sinless. Nevertheless 
He died. 

10. For the conditions in which 
alone the supreme teaching office is 
exercised with the prerogative of in- 
fallibility, please see my last letter. 
In the matter of Indulgences, neith- 
er the Church nor the Popes gave 
support to the precarious opinion of 
the theologians I have mentioned. 

11. To accept the Catholic Faith 
is one thing; to apostatize from the 
Catholic Faith is another. What may 
be true of the one need not be true 
of the other. No person may be 
coerced into the contract of mar- 
riage, for example; but people who 
want to break their marriage con- 
tract find themselves rightly restrict- 
ed. It is compatible with the free- 
dom which the Church demands for 
every person accepting the Catholic 
Faith that in a Catholic community 
there should be restrictions on those 
who abandon it. You use the term 
“persecution.” Unhappily, you have 
given me occasion to wonder wheth- 
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er your use of this term is always 
judicious. 

12. Catholics contribute in pro. 
portion to their numbers to the 
public funds which maintain public 
services for the American citizen, 
as I have explained. 

13. I have already assured you 
that in any hypothesis American 
Catholics do not seek a change of 
the Constitution. 

14. We believe too that the 
Church of Jesus Christ is “person- 
centered”—centered, that is, in the 
infinite, uncreated Person of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ. He is the Head; 
we are the members. There is no 
other name in which we are to be 
saved but His: no other way in 
which to reach our true selves ex- 
cept through His truth and in obe- 
dience to His laws. Each member 
of the Church, from the Pope down 
to the humblest Catholic, is equally 
obliged to accept the whole truth 
revealed by Our Lord and obey the 
laws enacted through His authority, 
by the successors of the Apostles. 
This total surrender of mind and 
heart to Our Lord in His Church 
does no violence to human free- 
dom; it in no way diminishes in- 
dividual personality. On the con- 
trary it is the way of release from 
the false egoism of fallen man and 
the sure approach, under the gui- 
dance of the Holy Spirit, to our true 
freedom and personality. 

I have been late in answering 
your kind communication; and now 
I fear I have been unwarrantably 
long. My sincere apologies for both 
faults. 
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My sincere thanks for this oppor- 
tunity to explain some parts of our 
Holy Faith. Believe me, it is expla- 
nation of my own Faith I have 
sught to supply, not criticism of 
others. 

You yourself have doubtless felt 
what I remarked at the beginning: 
there is a limit to what we can use- 
fully cover in this kind of corres- 
pondence. With the best will in the 
world, it is subject to indeterminable 
delays because of the occupations 
which weigh upon. us. I feel we 
have now reached the limit. By a 
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decision of the Holy See last year, 
Atlanta and the surrounding coun- 
try are no longer within my jurisdic- 
tion. I no longer enjoy the right to 
address you as the Catholic Bishop 
of the territory in which you reside. 
I should like to take leave of you 
and your esteemed colleagues with 
the wish I expressed in an earlier 
letter—the wish of St. Thomas More 
for those who differed from him in 
religious beliefs: “May we all one 
day be merry together in Heaven!” 
GERALD P. O'Hara 

Archbishop—Bishop of Savannah 


Faith Has Nothing to Fear 
The Catholic knows that the Faith has nothing to fear from the prog- 


ress of science. That is because we have been taught our religion with 
faith and reason going hand in hand. The well-instructed Catholic is, in 
the best sense of the word, a rationalist. He has been taught to probe 
and prove the content of his beliefs—Archbishop John C. Heenan of 


Liverpool in the UNIVERSE. 








The Catholic Press 


The Catholic press should te. 
frain from taking an editorial 
position on purely temporal 
problems. Any attempt to 
commit or involve the Church 
in temporal issues can 
invite reader resentment and 
distrust. 


on Temporal Affairs - I’ 


DonaLp McDona.Lp 
Editor, the CaTHoLIc MESSENGER 


N NOVEMBER 7, 1954, Pope 

Pius XII gave a brief address 
to members of the Union of Italian 
Catholic Publishers. In the course 
of his remarks, he said: “The term 
‘Catholic’ excludes per se only sin 
and error, and it embraces, instead, 
the whole field of intelligence as 
well as all of life through time and 
space.” 

Now, while it is true that this 
observation by Pius XII does not 
contain any working principles so 
far as Catholic journalists in the 
Catholic press are concerned, it is 


important because it emphasizes 
what is too often absent from the 
Catholic press—a universalist ap- 
proach to reality. In the practical 
order, the Catholic press must, of 
course, exclude a great many more 
things from its columns than “sin 
and error.” Practical limitations of 
time, space and man-power limit the 
ability of the Catholic press to ex- 
press its universality. But because 
it is “Catholic,” the press must 
maintain an “open” attitude to all 
reality and must, as I hope to show, 
indicate its universality concretely, 

Continued on page 231 


®This and the the following article of Father Davis are reprinted from the Critic, 210 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill., January-February, 1958. 
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In the fluid give-and-take of 
argument and discussion in 
this country, it is extremely 
difficult to “commit” the 
Church. The real problem is 
to refrain from an uncon- 
scious sabotage of the Church 
in areas where she is already 
“committed.” 


The Catholic Church 
on Temporal Affairs — II 


M* TASK is to “bring forward 
objections and difficulties” to 
what Donald McDonald has writ- 
ten. In the course of these remarks, 
I shall. But first of all, I want to 
say that my initial reaction is to 
cheer his remarks and say that the 
general drift of his analysis and 
comments seems to me so sound and 
sensible that we might profitably 
put an end right now to this round 
of the proceedings and move on to 
the business of debate and discus- 
sion. 

As Mr. McDonald has empha- 
sized, there is no doubt that we in 
the apostolate of the Catholic press 
need at times to remind ourselves of 


TuursTon N. Davis, S.J. 
Editor, AMERICA 


the importance of broad, inclusive 
secular horizons. The entire earth 
belongs to Christ Our Lord, and 
nothing that transpires on it is alien 
to His Kingdom or His concern. 
Surely the Lord of Creation, who 
sent His Divine Son to redeem the 
world, does not intend the Church 
of His Son to cower in some corner 
or even in some sacristy, far from 
the mighty temporal issues and con- 
tests of history. 

Mr. McDonald is simply saying 
that the mission of the Church, per- 
haps in a special way through the 
Catholic press, is to all men and 
all institutions. Her ardent concern 
over every temporal event that in 
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any way affects the salvation of 
souls and the slow work of redeem- 
ing human institutions is so much 
a part of the Church’s inner life that 
it would be a serious error for us, 
as editors or publishers, to narrow 
down the gauge of our concerns to 
the purely local, the merely paro- 
chial or the tightly sectarian. I 
realize that it would be impossible 
for a diocesan editor so to pack his 
columns with world affairs that no 
_ was left for the recent heroic 

ive for three new high schools, or 
even for the winner of the inter- 
parochial spelling bee. But the parish 
suppers, or even the successful local 
fund-raising campaigns, have to be 
held within limits. 


Areas of Disagreement 


There is no dispute among us 
about all this. Let us get on, p a 
fore, to some of the areas of pos- 
sible disagreement. 

First of all, if we of the Catholic 
press were to impose on ourselves 
some adherence in practice to inner 
attitudes or styles of writing pre- 
sumably conformed to Mr. McDon- 
ald’s thesis, I feel that our present 
scope of action would be needlessly 
limited. In the context of American 
life—so different from that of France 
—we would be acting under un- 
natural constraints. 

Secondly, I see no immediately 
compelling reason why the Catholic 
ag in the United States should 

e limited in its scope in ways in 
which other U.S. Catholic organiza- 
tions are not limited. Again we 
must look hard at the context of 
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American life itself. Americans are 
accustomed to the open expression 
of diversity of opinion. Our prag- 
matic and _ pluralistic pol to 
practical temporal issues is such that 
we do not only tolerate, but even 
expect, a wide variety of publicly 
stated reactions to almost any ques- 
tion confronting our citizenry. 

I do not mean that the opinions 
thus expressed are not taken serious- 
ly. They are. But in the United 
States these expressions of opinion 
are readily accepted at simple face 
value—as the opinion of those who 
sign the petition or undersign the 
editorial—rather than as the opinion 
of the larger group to which the 
petitioner or the signer adheres. 

In a word, it is not nearly so easy 
to “engage” or “commit” the Church 
in America as it would seem to be 
to do so in France. Were Senator 
John F. Kennedy a Frenchman and 
a member of the French Parliament, 
his views on a loan to Communist 
Poland or on the Algerian dilemma 
would be far more likely to “com- 
mit” the Church of France than such 
views, expressed here, would “com- 
mit” the bishops of the United 
States. In fact, the danger of such 
commitment would probably never 
occur to us. The views of the Cath- 
olic War Veterans certainly do not 
“commit” the Church in any way. 
Even some distinguished eye 
of a Catholic university does not 
commit the Church by his pro- 
nouncements. 

Let us move closer to the heart 
of the problem, I mean right into 
the area of the activities and in- 
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fuence of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference itself. I suggest 
that even this organization, speaking 
publicly through its various agen- 
cies and voices, would find it hard 
to “commit” the Church in the 
United States to the programs or 
policies it proposes. Does the NCCM 
or NCCW “commit” the Church? 
Does Fr. John Kelly of the NCWC 
Bureau of Information “commit” the 
Church every time he talks to an AP 
newsman, even when he talks about 
Billy Graham? Does Msgr. George 
Higgins “commit” the Church when 
he speaks or writes in opposition 
to right-to-work laws? Even the 
voice of an individual Bishop, Arch- 
bishop or Cardinal on a temporal 
matter does not usually “commit” 
the whole Church in America. 

We are so used to diversity of 
opinion in this country that, in the 
public mind, as I believe, the Church 
is really “committed” only by so 
many-voiced and impressive a state- 
ment as the annual message of the 
entire hierarchy. I ask again, there- 
fore, whether, as Mr. McDonald 
suggests, we ought to impose restric- 
tions on the Catholic press which 
we do not impose on other organized 
forms of Catholic activity in the 
United States? 

Thirdly, it seems to me that even 
though we were to adopt Mr. Mc- 
Donald’s thesis as a working prin- 
ciple for the Catholic press, we 
would have to make very clear to 
ourselves that it does not apply at 
all, or applies only in very wali 
ways, to this, that or the other sub- 
division of the U. S. Catholic press 
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as a whole. Surely there would be 
no place for a weekly review or 
journal of opinion in the U.S. Cath- 
olic press if temporal affairs had to 
be approached with such carefully 
moderated detachment. How in the 
world would the editor of a Catholic 
weekly review discuss the soil bank, 
inflation and “tight money,” inter- 
service rivalry in the Pentagon, the 
ICBM vs. small nuclear weapons, 
President Eisenhower's federalizing 
of the Arkansas National Guard, the 
injunction against the Teamsters’ 
election or the question of Federal 
aid for public school construction— 
granting, of course, that he decided 
these questions deserve treatment in 
the editorial columns of a Catholic 
journal? 

There is only one way to ap- 
proach such topics, it seems to me, 
and that is with a weather eye on 
the natural law and on whatever 
Papal encyclicals or allocutions there 
may be which touch the topic, and 
then with a mighty effort to make 
prudential judgments in terms of the 
common good of the group, the na- 
tion or the world. Moreover, in the 
light of the normative principles 
enumerated above, one must try to 
establish and hold to consistent edi- 
torial positions. The editor does not 
“commit” the Church, but he does 
“commit” himself. 


The Diocesan Paper 


It may well be that the editor of 
a diocesan newspaper is under great- 
er obligations to avoid editorial 
commitment than the editors of a 
national Catholic review of opinion 
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would be. A diocesan paper must 
work within the scope of its intend- 
ed purpose, which is to serve the 
Catholic people of a certain diocesan 
territory. Within any diocesan area, 
there are bound to be particular 
and specialized interests—national, 
social and sociological, economic, ur- 
ban, rural, etc. Frequently enough, 
the regional political preferences of 
Catholics within one diocese will 
differ sharply from those of the 
Catholics in some other diocese. 


Moreover, it frequently happens 
that local diocesan policy is such 
that Catholic parishioners are un- 
der some kind of obligation in sub- 
scribing to the diocesan paper. Nat- 
urally, therefore, the editors must 
accept these conditions—conditions 
which in some cases will cause them 
to pull their editorial punches in an 
effort not to antagonize the regional 
or national sentiments and prefer- 
ences of their readership. I see this 
as a restraining influence on their 
policies which does not exist for the 
editors of a national weekly review, 
whose readers, if displeased by an 
editorial, may cancel their subscrip- 
tions or simply let them lapse with. 
out any feeling of disloyalty to their 
local bishop or other diocesan au- 
thorities. 


Moreover, in dealing with the 
problem raised by such a diocesan 
readership, I see no solution in the 
theory of Mr. McDonald that we 
have been discussing. In some areas 
of the nation, no matter how I 
phrase it, | will offend a substantial 
part of my Catholic readers if | 
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come out editorially in support of 
the United Nations. And here, in 
the example given, is an area in 
which I don’t have to worry about 
“committing” the Church. The 
Church is already “committed.” The 
Bishops of the United States made 
that clear in November, 1956. And 
the Holy Father has surely been 
clear enough on our international 
obligations. In such matters the 
problem the editor faces is not 
whether he is likely to “commit” the 
Church, but whether he is going to 
commit himself. 

Mr. McDonald suggests that tem- 
poral affairs be handled in a tem- 
poral-affairs section, clearly marked 
off as such, in which the editor will 
try to “show as fully as possible the 
diversity of viewpoints” which pre- 
vail among Catholics. The reader of 
this section would be, and I quote 
him again, “made aware of the 
whole span of the attitudes taken 
up by men today and notably by 
Catholics, in the purely secular 
field.” Donald McDonald has at this 
point given us some very practical 
advice on the manner in which we 
might set about constructing such 
a section and keeping it vital and 
balanced. 

But can even Mr. McDonald 
abide by his own principles here? 
Can he systematically cull out mate- 
rial which embraces “the whole span 
of attitudes” taken by Catholics on 
the important temporal affairs he de- 
cides to feature? Does he himself 


actually present such a span of 
attitudes in his p r? I honestly 
don't think so velieve he edi 
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torializes constantly. I believe fur- 
ther that he does so very com- 
petently and that he brings to his 
work a vast concern for the King- 
dom of Christ in the temporal order. 
But, consciously or unconsciously, 
Mr. McDonald must be selective in 
aranging his material. And this very 
selectivity is a form of editorializing. 
Moreover, one editorializes by the 
choice one makes of political car- 
toons, especially when Herblock 
draws them. 

Let me make myself very clear. I 
am not criticizing the Davenport 
Messenger for editorializing on its 
Temporal Affairs page, I merely 
wish to point out that it is extreme- 
ly difficult, perhaps impossible, for 
an editor to do what Mr. McDonald 
recommends, namely, refrain from 
taking an editorial position on the 
purely temporal issues of the day. 


“Committing” the Church 


I ask you to grant my assumption 
that in the fluid and pragmatic give- 
and-take of argument and discussion 
in the United States it is extremely 
dificult to “commit” the Church. 
Furthermore, I hold that honest and 
competent Catholic editorializing on 
temporal affairs is legitimate, de- 
sirable and fruitful. Take this func- 
tion away from the journal of opin- 
ion, and it has no reason for exist- 
ing. Within the necessary limitations 
imposed on it by its very nature, the 
same applies to the diocesan news- 
paper. The Saint Paul Wanderer, 
the Boston Pilot, the Brooklyn 
Tablet and the Davenport Messen- 
ger do not “commit” the Church 
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When people read a column on 
the utter futility of foreign aid in 
the September 8 issue of one of our 
Catholic papers, where much stress 
is laid on words such as “handout” 
and “Uncle Sucker,” no matter what 
their reactions, few concluded that 
the priest who signed it was speak- 
ing for the Church. 

This particular column definitely 
takes a stand on a temporal affair. 
In fact, I would be willing to say 
without any hesitation that you 
would have to look a long way in 
the secular press to find so strong a 
condemnation of a policy which has 
been warmly, even desperately, 
urged by President Eisenhower. An 
italic line across the top of the page 
—just above the head on the column 
—reads: “Editors’ views on current 
events.” Here the word “editors” is 
spelled with an apostrophe after the 
letter “s.” The column, therefore, 
“commits” those whose names are 
on the masthead. Right or wrong, 
the editors take responsibility for it. 
The column appears in a prominent 
place—page two. 

Page two also contains the edi- 
torial masthead of this paper. The 
names of the editors are listed there. 
Listed also is the name of the Most 
Reverend Bishop who is the presi- 
dent of this paper. But this same 
page two has a surprise for us. 
Above the masthead we find the 
weekly column of another bishop, 
Most Reverend Fulton J. Sheen. It 
so happens that in the issue of 
Seteatibes 8 Bishop Sheen (in “God 
Love You”) is also writing about 
“handouts,” though he doesn’t call 
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any way affects the salvation of 
souls and the slow work of redeem- 
ing human institutions is so much 
a part of the Church’s inner life that 
it would be a serious error for us, 
as editors or publishers, to narrow 
down the gauge of our concerns to 
the purely local, the merely paro- 
chial or the tightly sectarian. I 
realize that it would be impossible 
for a diocesan editor so to pack his 
columns with world affairs that no 
space was left for the recent heroic 
drive for three new high schools, or 
even for the winner of the inter- 
parochial spelling bee. But the parish 
suppers, or even the successful local 
fund-raising campaigns, have to be 
held within limits. 


Areas of Disagreement 


There is no dispute among us 
about all this. Let us get on, there- 
fore, to some of the areas of pos- 
sible disagreement. 

First of all, if we of the Catholic 
press were to impose on ourselves 
some adherence in practice to inner 
attitudes or styles of writing pre- 
sumably conformed to Mr. McDon- 
ald’s thesis, I feel that our present 
scope of action would be needlessly 
limited. In the context of American 
life—so different from that of France 
—we would be acting under un- 
natural constraints. 

Secondly, I see no immediately 
compelling reason why the Catholic 
press in the United States should 
be limited in its scope in ways in 
which other U.S. Catholic organiza- 
tions are not limited. Again we 
must look hard at the context of 
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American life itself. Americans are 
accustomed to the open expression 
of diversity of opinion. Our prag- 
matic and pluralistic approach to 
practical temporal issues is such that 
we do not only tolerate, but even 
expect, a wide variety of publicly 
stated reactions to almost any ques- 
tion confronting our citizenry. 

I do not mean that the opinions 
thus expressed are not taken serious- 
ly. They are. But in the United 
States these expressions of opinion 
are readily accepted at simple face 
value—as the opinion of those who 
sign the petition or undersign the 
editorial—rather than as the opinion 
of the larger group to which the 
petitioner or the signer adheres. 

In a word, it is not nearly so easy 
to “engage” or “commit” the Church 
in America as it would seem to be 
to do so in France. Were Senator 
John F. Kennedy a Frenchman and 
a member of the French Parliament, 
his views on a loan to Communist 
Poland or on the Algerian dilemma 
would be far more likely to “com- 
mit” the Church of France than such 
views, expressed here, would “com- 
mit” the bishops of the United 
States. In fact, the danger of such 
commitment would probably never 
occur to us. The views of the Cath- 
olic War Veterans certainly do not 
“commit” the Church in any way. 
Even some distinguished president 
of a Catholic university does not 
commit the Church by his pro- 
nouncements. 

Let us move closer to the heart 
of the problem, I mean right into 
the area of the activities and in- 
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fuence of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference itself. I suggest 
that even this organization, speaking 
publicly through its various agen- 
cies and voices, would find it hard 
to “commit” the Church in the 
United States to the programs or 
policies it proposes. Does the NCCM 
or NCCW “commit” the Church? 
Does Fr. John Kelly of the NCWC 
Bureau of Information “commit” the 
Church every time he talks to an AP 
newsman, even when he talks about 
Billy Graham? Does Msgr. George 
Higgins “commit” the Church when 
he speaks or writes in opposition 
to right-to-work laws? Even the 
voice of an individual Bishop, Arch- 
bishop or Cardinal on a temporal 
matter does not usually “commit” 
the whole Church in America. 

We are so used to diversity of 
opinion in this country that, in the 
public mind, as I believe, the Church 
is really “committed” only by so 
many-voiced and impressive a state- 
ment as the annual message of the 
entire hierarchy. I ask again, there- 
fore, whether, as Mr. McDonald 
suggests, we ought to impose restric- 
tions on the Catholic press which 
we do not impose on other organized 
forms of Catholic activity in the 
United States? 

Thirdly, it seems to me that even 
though we were to adopt Mr. Mc- 
Donald’s thesis as a working prin- 
ciple for the Catholic press, we 
would have to make very clear to 
ourselves that it does not apply at 
all, or applies only in very analogous 
ways, to this, that or the other sub- 
division of the U. S. Catholic press 
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as a whole. Surely there would be 


no place for a weekly review or 
journal of opinion in the U.S. Cath- 
olic press if temporal affairs had to 
be approached with such carefully 
moderated detachment. How in the 
world would the editor of a Catholic 
weekly review discuss the soil bank, 
inflation and “tight money,” inter- 
service rivalry in the Pentagon, the 
ICBM vs. small nuclear weapons, 
President Eisenhower's federalizing 
of the Arkansas National Guard, the 
injunction against the Teamsters’ 
election or the question of Federal 
aid for public school construction— 
granting, of course, that he decided 
these questions deserve treatment in 
the editorial columns of a Catholic 
journal? 

There is only one way to ap- 
proach such topics, it seems to me, 
and that is with a weather eye on 
the natural law and on whatever 
Papal encyclicals or allocutions there 
may be which touch the topic, and 
then with a mighty effort to make 
prudential judgments in terms of the 
common good of the group, the na- 
tion or the world. Moreover, in the 
light of the normative principles 
enumerated above, one must try to 
establish and hold to consistent edi- 
torial positions. The editor does not 
“commit” the Church, but he does 
“commit” himself. 


The Diocesan Paper 


It may well be that the editor of 
a diocesan newspaper is under great- 
er obligations to avoid editorial 
commitment than the editors of a 
national Catholic review of opinion 
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would be. A diocesan paper must 
work within the scope of its intend- 
ed purpose, which is to serve the 
Catholic people of a certain diocesan 
territory. Within any diocesan area, 
there are bound to be particular 
and specialized interests—national, 
social and sociological, economic, ur- 
ban, rural, etc. Frequently enough, 
the regional political preferences of 
Catholics within one diocese will 
differ sharply from those of the 
Catholics in some other diocese. 


Moreover, it frequently happens 
that local diocesan policy is such 
that Catholic parishioners are un- 
der some kind of obligation in sub- 
scribing to the diocesan paper. Nat- 
urally, therefore, the editors must 
accept these conditions—conditions 
which in some cases will cause them 
to pull their editorial punches in an 
effort not to antagonize the regional 
or national sentiments and _ prefer- 
ences of their readership. I see this 
as a restraining influence on their 
policies which does not exist for the 
editors of a national weekly review, 
whose readers, if displeased by an 
editorial, may cancel their subscrip- 
tions or simply let them lapse with- 
out any feeling of disloyalty to their 
local bishop or other diocesan au- 
thorities. 


Moreover, in dealing with the 
problem raised by such a diocesan 
readership, I see no solution in the 
theory of Mr. McDonald that we 
have been discussing. In some areas 
of the nation, no matter how I 
phrase it, I will offend a substantial 
part of my Catholic readers if I 
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come out editorially in support of 
the United Nations. And here, in 
the example given, is an area in 
which I don’t have to worry about 
“committing” the Church. The 
Church is already “committed.” The 
Bishops of the United States made 
that clear in November, 1956. And 
the Holy Father has surely been 
clear enough on our international 
obligations. In such matters the 
problem the editor faces is not 
whether he is likely to “commit” the 
Church, but whether he is going to 
commit himself. 

Mr. McDonald suggests that tem- 
poral affairs be handled in a tem- 
poral-affairs section, clearly marked 
off as such, in which the editor will 
try to “show as fully as possible the 
diversity of viewpoints” which pre- 
vail among Catholics. The reader of 
this section would be, and I quote 
him again, “made aware of the 
whole span of the attitudes taken 
up by men today and notably by 
Catholics, in the purely secular 
field.” Donald McDonald has at this 
point given us some very practical 
advice on the manner in which we 
might set about constructing such 
a section and keeping it vital and 
balanced. 

But can even Mr. McDonald 
abide by his own principles here? 
Can he systematically cull out mate- 
rial which embraces “the whole span 
of attitudes” taken by Catholics on 
the important temporal affairs he de- 
cides to feature? Does he himself 
actually present such a span of 
attitudes in his paper? I honestly 
don’t think so. I believe he edi- 
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torializes constantly. I believe fur- 
ther that he does so very com- 
petently and that he brings to his 
work a vast concern for the King- 
dom of Christ in the temporal order. 
But, consciously or unconsciously, 
Mr. McDonald must be selective in 
arranging his material. And this very 
selectivity is a form of editorializing. 
Moreover, one editorializes by the 
choice one makes of political car- 
toons, especially when Herblock 
draws them. 

Let me make myself very clear. I 
am not criticizing the Davenport 
Messenger for editorializing on its 
Temporal Affairs page, I merely 
wish to point out that it is extreme- 
ly difficult, perhaps impossible, for 
an editor to do what Mr. McDonald 
recommends, namely, refrain from 
taking an editorial position on the 
purely temporal issues of the day. 


“Committing” the Church 


I ask you to grant my assumption 
that in the fluid and pragmatic give- 
and-take of argument and discussion 
in the United States it is extremely 
difficult to “commit” the Church. 
Furthermore, I hold that honest and 
competent Catholic editorializing on 
temporal affairs is legitimate, de- 
sirable and fruitful. Take this func- 
tion away from the journal of opin- 
ion, and it has no reason for exist- 
ing. Within the necessary limitations 
imposed on it by its very nature, the 
same applies to the diocesan news- 
paper. The Saint Paul Wanderer, 
the Boston Pilot, the Brooklyn 
Tablet and the Davenport Messen- 
ger do not “commit” the Church. 
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When people read a column on 
the utter futility of foreign aid in 
the September 8 issue of one of our 
Catholic papers, where much stress 
is laid on words such as “handout” 
and “Uncle Sucker,” no matter what 
their reactions, few concluded that 
the priest who signed it was speak- 
ing for the Church. 

This particular column definitely 
takes a stand on a temporal affair. 
In fact, I would be willing to say 
without any hesitation that you 
would have to look a long way in 
the secular press to find so strong a 
condemnation of a policy which has 
been warmly, even desperately, 
urged by President Eisenhower. An 
italic line across the top of the page 
—just above the head on the column 
—reads: “Editors’ views on current 
events.” Here the word “editors” is 
spelled with an apostrophe after the 
letter “s.” The column, therefore, 
“commits” those whose names are 
on the masthead. Right or wrong, 
the editors take responsibility for it. 
The column appears in a prominent 
place—page two. 

Page two also contains the edi- 
torial masthead of this paper. The 
names of the editors are listed there. 
Listed also is the name of the Most 
Reverend Bishop who is the presi- 
dent of this paper. But this same 
page two has a surprise for us. 
Above the masthead we find the 
weekly column of another bishop, 
Most Reverend Fulton J. Sheen. It 
so happens that in the issue of 
September 8 Bishop Sheen (in “God 
Love You”) is also writing about 
“handouts,” though he doesn’t call 
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them such. Bishop Sheen’s column, 
which discusses our duties to the 
poor of the world, stands in ap- 
parently sharp contrast to the one 
arte Mie to by the editors listed 
in the masthead. He writes: 


Our Lord did not mean that the poor 
actually have to be at our table, though 
King Saint Louis invited 200 every 
night to sup with him. But it means 
that we can send portions to those who 
have nothing prepared and nothing to 
prepare! Just think, if you sent 1 cent 
a day to the poor of the world, it would 
become $3.65 a year. The poor that 
you should invite to your table, by 
sharing, are in Africa and Asia. 


Of course, one can say that the 
two clerical columnists are discussin 
two different forms of internationa 
charity, two different techniques for 
helping the poor of the world. But 
the average person probably doesn’t 
bother to distinguish. He simply 
feels confused. To him there is an 
apparent contradiction between the 
policy advocated by Bishop Sheen 
in one column and that advocated 
in the name of the editors of this 
Catholic paper in the very next 
column on the same page. But he 
certainly does not get the impression 
that anyone has “committed” the 
Church to anything. 

I have said that I think it is dif- 
ficult, in the American Catholic 
press, to “commit” the Church. The 
contiguous columns of Bishop Sheen 
and of the priest-columnist appear 
to me to prove the point. Few in- 
deed are those who would read one 
or the other as an official or semi- 
official ecclesiastical pronouncement. 
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In our editorial treatment of tem- 
poral affairs in the columns of the 
U. S. Catholic press we have so 
consistently contradicted one an- 
other for so long a time now that 
not many people are inclined to 
read this or that editorial opinion 
as the official position of the Cath- 
olic Church. Both inside and outside 
the Church, people now wait for 
the authoritative word of our bish- 
ops in their annual assembly, or 
for the ultimate voice of the Holy 
Father himself. 


The Real Problem 


In the realm of temporal affairs, 
as these are treated in the Catholic 
press, we must, I believe, locate 
the problem elsewhere. The real 
problem, I am convinced, is that we 
must learn to refrain, in our public 
utterances on temporal matters, from 
a kind of unconscious sabotage of 
the Church in those areas in which 
she is already “committed.” For us 
who are engaged in the work of the 
press, the present and palpable dan- 
ger is that we may undercut the 
bishops and the Holy Father him- 
self in those crucial temporal mat- 
ters in which, after due delibera- 
tion and much calm surveying of the 
needs of the world, they have 
already expressed the mind of the 
Church. 

Wherever such sabotage occurs in 
our editorial treatment of temporal 
affairs, I feel that real harm is done. 
When we heap abuse on the United 
Nations, we confuse or even scan- 
dalize those Catholics and non- 
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Catholics who remember that Pope 
Pius XII on July 2, 1951 (CatHoxic 
Minn, 49: 7O8ff) said: 


We are happy to assure all the agencies 
and offices of the United Nations, des- 
tined to bring international assistance 
to the workingman, that the Church is 
ever prepared to support their efforts 
with her most sympathetic collabora- 
tion. 


When we belabor “international- 
ists” as “one-worlders,” are we not 
compromising the Holy Father’s 
statement? 


Catholics are saddled with a great re- 
sponsibility. They above all . . . must 
realize that they are called upon to 
overcome every vestige of nationalistic 
narrowness, and to seek a genuine fra- 
ternal encounter of nation with na- 
tion. (July 23, 1952, CarHotic Mino, 
51:563 ff. ) 


And how many times have we 
practiced some sort of “nullification” 
or “interposition” with respect to 
commitments like the one made in 
his 1948 Christmas message? 


A convinced Christian cannot confine 
himself within an easy and egotistical 


“isolationism” when he witnesses the 
needs and miseries of his brothers; 
when pleas for help come to him from 
those in economic distress; when he 
knows the aspirations of the working 
classes for more normal and just condi- 
tions of life; when he is aware of the 
abuses of an economic system which 
puts money above social obligations; 
when he is not ignorant of the aberra- 
tions of an intransigent nationalism 
which denies or spurns the common 
bonds linking nations together, and im- 
posing on each one of them many and 
varied duties toward the great family 
of nations. 


If, as we so often assert, our func- 
tion and duty as Catholic journalists 
is to apply the directives of the Holy 
See to the concrete particularities 
of our age and nation, how can we 
avoid the conclusion that we have 
failed the Vicar of Christ when we 
remained silent or were vaguely 
muted on some of the great tem- 
poral issues to which he has ad- 
dressed himself? And how can we 
journalists think of ourselves as use- 
ful servants when we directly con- 
travene the clear commitments of 
the Holy See in temporal affairs? 





Continued from page 224 
that is, in material published in 
its columns. 

Perhaps an even more significant 
address by the Holy Father was the 
one given in February, 1950, to the 
International Convention of the 
Catholic Press. That address on the 


Catholic press and its relation to 
public opinion was about 5,000 
words in length. Yet the Holy Fa- 
ther devoted only 300 words, less 
than ten per cent, to the problem 
of public opinion within the Catho- 
lic Church. The bulk of that ad- 
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dress was a consideration of the 
Catholic press and its relation to 
public opinion on matters in the tem- 
poral order. 

In that address, there occur such 
phrases as: “the world, and all its 
events ...;” “men... intimately 
concerned with the community to 
which they belong;” “human reason 
and its force of penetration into the 
deep labyrinth of reality;” “the natu- 
ral organization of society;” “the 
complexity and novelty of current 
events and situations.” 

As clearly as he could, the Pope 
was saying that Catholic journalists, 
if they are to serve public opinion 
usefully, must be systematically and 
continuously concerned with the 
temporal order. 


Problems Want Solutions 


In Judge John F. X. McGohey’s 
address at the Catholic Press As- 
sociation’s 1951 convention in New 
York, the judge observed that “when 
(people) are confronted with real, 
not phony, problems, they want real 
solutions.” These matters, he felt, 
include the “full sweep of social 
problems that make the daily news- 
paper an unending tale of human 
conflict and social dislocations.” He 
added that the Catholic press is 
“not going to have any great effect 
on American society or on the pat- 
tern of the life of people throughout 
the world unless (it gets) down to 
brass tacks and proposes solutions, 
or at least weitenalaans, in line 
with our own principles.” 

But solutions “couched vaguely in 
terms of abstract principles” are not 
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solutions, according to Judge Mc- 
Gohey, and they will not be very 
effective. “The least we can do,” 
he said, “is to suggest constructive 
approaches, constructive attitudes. 
Maybe religious journals cannot go 
much further. We can, at least, clear 
away the debris of outworn and 
un-Christian cliches.” 

I have had more than one oc- 
casion in recent years to refer to a 
remarkably candid address given in 
1955 by Maurice Cardinal Feltin, 
the Archbishop of Paris. His re- 
marks are also pertinent in this dis- 
cussion. While he was describing 
Catholic journals in his country, his 
description can also be applied to 
many of our American Catholic 
newspapers and magazines. 

“What petty little accounts with- 
out importance or value,” said Car- 
dinal Feltin of the material in his 
own press. “There is something 
missing to make one feel one is 
dealing with periodicals of our time. 
There is a tone and a style in the 
editorials and in the reporting which 
is really not yet baptized, which is 
not Christian, Cultivated Catholics 
soiztimes blush when they see their 
press so badly presented. Why is it 
that there is such maladjustment? 
Why a press so hard for honest peo- 
ple to read? 

“The reason,” said Cardinal Fel- 
tin, “is simply that it lacks verve; 
it lacks universality. It is an instru- 
ment of cohesion and defense for a 
sect, within which each knows 
everyone and all comment on local 
news. The uninitiated reader does 
not feel at home amidst the news 
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of an unassimilated and unassimil- 
able clan, unless he makes super- 
human efforts of good-will.” 

Cardinal Feltin later suggested 
that the Catholic journalist, “rather 
than tying himself to petty items of 
news, instead of seeking to limit 
himself to the narrow confessional 
outlook, (must) make an effort to 
see all things as a whole.” 


Church-steeple Mentality 


I do not mean to suggest here 
that a Catholic newspaper or maga- 
zine that limits itself to religious 
matters will, of necessity, become 
narrowly sectarian or confessional. 
But I do suggest that the consis- 
tent ignoring of all reality that is 
not strictly religious or Catholic 
brings an editor uncomfortably 
close to the danger of developing 
what the French Cardinal calls a 
“church-steeple mentality.” I be- 
lieve a great many editors have not 
succeeded in avoiding that men- 
tality. 

Neither do I mean to suggest that 
the simple inclusion of “temporal 
affairs” in a Catholic newspaper or 
magazine will insure a “universality 
of outlook” on reality. It is possible 
that an editor suffering from a 
“church-steeple mentality” will be 
unable to take anything but a 
“church-steeple” approach even in 
the temporal order of things and 
then his publication, if he decides 
to “handle” temporal issues of the 
day, will literally go from bad to 
worse. 

In order to arrive at some definite 
notion of the proper relationship of 
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the Catholic press to temporal af- 
fairs, we must answer two questions: 

1) Should the Catholic press sys- 
tematically and continuously publish 
material dealing with the temporal 
order? 

2) If the answer is “yes,” how 
can the Catholic press deal with the 
temporal order with a maximum of 
effectiveness and a minimum of dan- 
gerous clumsiness? 

The answer to the first question, 
at least my answer to it—as can be 
inferred from the testimony already 
presented here—is “yes;” the Cath- 
olic press should be concerned, and 
should be expressing that concern 
regularly in its columns, with prob- 
lems and issues and movements in 
the temporal order. 

I might add several reasons to 
those given or hinted above. The 
first is primarily, perhaps, a psy- 
chological one. Catholic readers find 
it difficult to respect or rely on a 
Catholic press that implies through 
its omission of all temporal mat- 
ters that the only real issues of the 
day are those of a religious, eccle- 
siastical and sectarian nature. Cath- 
olic readers, who know they are 
“citizens of two worlds,” seriously 
doubt the realism of a Catholic 
newspaper or magazine that not 
only fails to show the organic rela- 
tionship between the City of Man 
and the City of God, but even re- 
fuses to recognize the existence of 
the City of Man. 

The second, and equally as im- 
portant, reason why the Catholic 
press should come to grips with the 
temporal order, is that by failing to 
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do so, the press encourages in its 
readers a fundamental error—the er- 
ror of believing that human life is 
rigidly compartmentalized, that re- 
ligion and the Church can be put 
into one pigeon-hole and that all 
the rest of life can be put into an- 
other pigeon-hole. This is the error 
that is at the bottom of the at- 
titude that the “priest should stay 
in the sanctuary.” It may well be 
the error at the bottom of the New 
Orleans group of Catholics who 
think their Archbishop is “interfer- 
ing” and trespassing on their private 
life when he applies the Gospel to 
their racist practices. 

A third reason, a contingent one, 
why the Catholic press should be 
concerned with temporal affairs is 
that the secular press, in most areas 
of the country, is not doing an ade- 
quate job. By and large, temporal 
affairs in the secular daily press are 
presented in a discontinuous, dis- 
connected and fragmented fashion, 
making it almost impossible for 
readers to see any organic — 
between the bits and pieces of real- 
ity presented in “news stories.” Nor 
can readers really understand tem- 
poral realities unless they can see 
their causes, their effects and the 
meaningful context in which these 
realities occur. The few weekly news 
magazines, more often than not, im- 
pose an arbitrary cohesion and 
meaning on temporal affairs; and at 
least one, Time magazine, has so 
deeply committed itself to one of 
the major political parties that it 
has forfeited, in its international 
and political departments, the con- 
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fidence of all truth-seeking citizens, 

Inclusion of a thoughtful, reflec- 
tive “temporal affairs” department in 
our Catholic newspapers and maga- 
zines could do much to restore frag- 
mented “news” items to their real 
context, thus making them more in- 
telligible and, consequently, making 
the formation of a sound public 
opinion more possible. 


Dealing with the Temporal 


The difficult question of how the 
Catholic press can constructively 
and safely deal with temporal af- 
fairs of the day remains to be 
answered, 

We must, I think, turn to the 
Catholic philosopher, Jacques Mari- 
tain, for a guide to this answer and 
for a definition of the basic terms 
involved. 

In the appendix to his book, True 
Humanism, Maritain, following an 
article by Etienne Gilson on the 
same subject, discusses and distin- 
guishes between what both call “the 
three planes of Christian activity.” 
The three planes are the spiritual 
plane, the temporal plane and an 
“intermediate” plane, that is, the 
“spiritual as adjoined to the tem- 
poral.” 

On the spiritual plane, says Mari- 
tain, “we act as members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. Whether 
it be in the order of liturgical and 
sacramental life, of the work of the 
virtues or of contemplation, of the 
apostolate or of works of mercy, our 
activity has its determining object 
in eternal life, in God and the things 
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of God . . . This is the plane of 
the Church itself.” 

On the temporal plane, continues 
Maritain, “we act as citizens of an 
earthly city, engaging in the affairs 
of humanity’s earthly life, whether 
it be in the intellectual or moral 
order, scientific and artistic, or social 
and political, our activity, while all 
the while, in so far as it is right, 
being turned towards God as its 
final end, has as its determining end 
a good which is not eternal life, but 
one which is generally concerned 
with the things of time, the work of 
civilization or of culture. This is the 
plane of the world.” 

Maritain emphasizes that these 
two planes are “clearly distinct, as 
the things which are Caesar’s and 
the things which are God’s.” But 
they are not, he remarks, “separate.” 
“To put God and Christ on one side 
while I work in the things of this 
world, is to cut myself in two 
halves” which, he says, is a “death- 
dealing absurdity.” 

This distinction between the tem- 
poral and spiritual plane and the 
observance of this distinction by 
Catholic journalists inside the Cath- 
olic press are fundamental. 

“If I turn towards men to speak 
and act among them,” says Mari- 
tain, “it can then be said that, on 
the first or spiritual plane of ac- 
tivity, I come among them as a 
Christian, and in so far I engage 
Christ’s Church; and that, on the 
second or temporal plane of activity, 
I do not act as a Christian as such, 
but I should act as a good Christian, 
engaging only myself, not the 
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Church, but engaging my whole 
self, not amputated or inanimate...” 

This distinction must be observed, 
says Maritain, if we are to avoid 
the error of those who “think that 
piety and the defense of religious 
interests cover the whole ground;” 
as well as the error of those who 
would erect a wall between the 
spiritual and temporal orders, thus 
insuring the “weakness and absten- 
tion of Christian energies in the 
things of time” resulting in “the 
abandonment of the world into the 
hands of other energies who do not 
labor for its good.” 

The third, or intermediate, plane 
of activity is that of the spiritual 
where it joins the temporal. In this 
plane, and with reference to the 
purely temporal order, there exists 
a body of truths containing “prin- 
ciples of a Christian political, social 
and economic wisdom” (such as are 
found in Papal encyclicals), which 
serves as a guide for specific action 
in the temporal order but does not 
“descend to a particular determina- 
tion” of activities in that order. 

On this intermediate plane, also, 
there are, with regard to the spiri- 
tual order, questions of a “mixed” 
nature that affect the temporal or- 
der but also “directly concern the 
good of souls and that of the Mysti- 
cal Body.” Such questions touch on 
matters like marriage and educa- 
tion. On this plane, the Christian 
“acts and appears before men as a 
Christian as such and to this extent 
commits the Church.” On this inter- 
mediate plane, the “laity is called 
by Catholic Action to collaborate in 
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the apostolate of the teaching 
Church, It is on this plane that the 
laity exercise a Catholic civic ac- 
tion.” 

On the spiritual and intermediate 
planes, according to Maritain, 
“union should evidently be the 
watchword.” But on the temporal 
plane, “the rule is not union, but 
diversity.” 

It would be “highly dangerous,” 
says Maritain, “to seek on the tem- 
poral plane a union among Catho- 
lics which could there be only arti- 
ficial and obtained either by a polit- 
ical materialization of religious ener- 
gies, or by a weakening of the Chris- 
tian’s social and political energies 
and a sort of flight from general 
principles.” 


The Distinctions Applied 


The application of these distinc- 
tions to the Catholic press and its 
handling of affairs occurring on the 
strictly temporal plane can now, I 
think, be discerned. 

The practical problem confront- 
ing a press which is formally “Cath- 
olic” is the problem of how to 
handle temporal affairs in such a 
press without committing, or seem- 
ing to commit, the Catholic Church 
to this or that position or viewpoint 
on purely temporal issues. 

Maritain suggests one practical 
way to observe the distinction be- 
tween the spiritual and the tem- 
poral. I have been thinking about 
this for a long time and I have not 
been able to devise a better method 
than the one he proposes. Maritain 
suggests that Catholic publications 
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that are designated and understood 
to be “official” Catholic publications 
establish a distinct “temporal af. 
fairs” department in their columns, 
a department clearly marked off 
from the rest of the newspaper or 
magazine which is devoted to mat- 
ters on the spiritual and spiritual- 
temporal plane of activity. 

In this temporal affairs depart- 
ment, diversity of viewpoints and 
opinions must be the rule. This de- 
partment, “far from concealing, 
would show as fully as possible the 
diversity of standpoints natural to 
(the temporal) order. In this section 
the reader should, by means of a 
review of the press, of inquiries, of 
correspondence, of an ‘open forum, 
etc., be made aware of the whole 
span of the attitudes taken up by 
men today and notably by Catholics, 
in the purely secular field, in polit- 
ical and social activities, national 
and international ones, as in those 
of esthetics and literature, in paint- 
ing or music, or the scientific activ- 
ities of the hour.” 

Maritain adds his own conviction 
concerning the acceptance of such 
a Catholic publication. 

“I am persuaded,” he writes, “that 
there are numerous minds _ today 
who would . . . be glad to find a 
periodical able, on the one hand, 
to give them the doctrinal forma- 
tion for which they feel the need, 
to explain and comment on the 
Papal encyclicals and acts, to make 
known to them the great syntheses 
of Christian political and social wis- 
dom; and, on the other, to offer 
them exact and objective informa- 
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tion on all the aspects of the tem- 
poral problems of our epoch, and 
so allow them to escape from an 
atmosphere poisoned with the lies 
for which party excitement is re- 
sponsible.” 

A working principle, then, of a 
Catholic editor who wishes to be 
journalistically active on all three 
planes of human life—spiritual, tem- 
poral and the spiritual-temporal—is 
the refraining from taking an edi- 
torial position on the purely tem- 
poral problems of the day. The 
temporal affairs section of his news- 
paper or magazine must, if it is to 
respect the essential distinctions not- 
ed by Maritain, remain objective 
and, so far as possible, present the 
variety and diversity of viewpoints 
on these temporal problems. Failure 
to respect these distinctions, an at- 
tempt to commit or involve the 
Church in particular temporal issues 
where she will not and cannot be 
committed, or an attempt to impose 
one’s personal viewpoint, can only 
invite reader resentment and dis- 
trust. 

A further practical problem pre- 
sents itself. The Catholic newspaper 
or magazine is limited by considera- 
tions of time, space, staff and money. 
If it is to become systematically 
concerned with the temporal issues 
of the day, but since it cannot in 
most cases cover “the whole span 
of attitudes,” on what basis, then, 
must it select the temporal affairs 
to be covered? 

Here I think the editor must be 
governed objectively, that is, by the 
reality of the temporal order here 


and now. He must be able to deter- 
mine what issues in the temporal or- 
der are critical, what issues are 
relatively less urgent. He can only 
perform this evaluation accurately 
if he himself reads widely in the 
best of the secular newspapers, mag- 
azines and periodicals, consults with 
experts in the various fields of tem- 
poral activity, and supplements and 
supports his study of the contem- 
porary scene by feeding it on the 
matter and judgments in the most 
penetrating of current books whose 
authors are analyzing and comment- 
ing on temporal issues. 

Finally, the Catholic editor must 
have a sense of history if his tem- 
poral affairs section is not to be 
merely excited chatter about highly 
transitory events. He will develop 
this sense of perspective of history 
as much by referring to his Catholic 
heritage and the history of the 
Church as he will by consulting the 
best of the secular historians and 
commentators. 


Sources 


Sources for the content of a tem- 
poral affairs department in a Cath- 
olic publication will vary, depend- 
ing somewhat upon the resources of 
the publication and the proximity 
of the area to be covered. 

On local temporal issues, the 
Catholic newspaper will have to do 
its own primary reporting, a mat- 
ter that is obviously more difficult 
in those dioceses of large physical 
size where readers of one locality in 
the diocese are not gripped by a 
purely temporal problem in another 
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locality of the same diocese. But 
where the report of a particular 
“local” issue is sufficiently thorough 
and is typical of similar issues in 
other cities, reader interest in those 
other cities will not be lacking. 

On national and international issues, 
the diversity of viewpoints can be 
obtained by careful perusal of such 
publications as the New York Times, 
the London Times, The Reporter, 
U. S. News and World Report, 
Harper's, Atlantic, Saturday Review, 
the Manchester Guardian and like 
publications, Also, new books com- 
menting on contemporary affairs fre- 
quently yield viewpoints worth se- 
rious consideration. Special articles 
commissioned by the editor (particu- 
larly by magazine editors) as well 
as regular columns. contributed 
either * staff members or outside 
writers furnish additional material. 
Political cartoons by secular news- 
paper artists are available at nominal 
rates. Reviews of current films, 
television and radio programs, stage 
plans and classical recorded music 
are all grist for the temporal af- 
fairs section of the Catholic news- 
paper or magazine. 

In all of this material, the ten- 
dency (where it exists) to prod tem- 
poral matters for a “Catholic angle” 
must be resisted. If a column on 
television is to be published, it 
would be fatal to turn it into a 
weekly piece on “Catholic” television 
personalities. Each of these temporal 
essences—science, art, entertainment, 
politics, ete.—_must be respected for 
its own sake, The aim of a temporal 
affairs section is not to edify Catho- 
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lic readers; it is not to make them 
“feel good” about their Catholicism, 
The aim is to keep them informed 
about the objective reality on the 
temporal plane of human activity. 
Nor, as has been pointed out, 
is the aim of the temporal affairs 
section to persuade Catholic read- 
ers to a particular position on politi- 
cal or social matters. It is to furnish 
these readers with information they 
need to know so that they can make 
up their own minds and arrive at 
their own decisions as befits mature, 
adult persons. To slant the selection 
of material in a temporal affairs 
section of a Catholic publication is 
to rob readers of their legitimate 
freedom; it is to deny them the op- 
portunity of arriving freely at a posi- 
tion based upon all the pertinent 
evidence and on their judgment and 
evaluation of that evidence. 
While I hesitate to assert that 
systematic coverage of temporal is- 
sues is an absolute requirement of 
Catholic editors, I do believe it is a 
mistake to look upon such coverage 
as an optional luxury. Such cov- 
erage, if it had no other benefits. 
would clear away a great deal of 
the debris which presently clutters 
the specifically Catholic sections of 
our newspapers and magazines. An 
editor who honestly and conscien- 
tiously observes the distinctions be- 
tween the temporal and spiritual or- 
der could hardly be guilty of that 
false denominationalism exemplified 
by the classic headline in one of our 
Catholic newspapers: “No Catholics 
Killed by Oklahoma Storm.” Nor is 
it likely that an editor who under- 
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stands that he must serve, not 
coerce, the public opinion of his 
readers will be gal ty of draggin 

through the alae Catholic Pa 
spiritual sections of his publication 
his personal prejudices and predic- 
tions on temporal issues of the day 
under the pretext that his particular 
position is the only morally accept- 


able, orthodox position Catholics 
may hold on these issues which are 
open to discussion. 

Indeed, the inclusion of a tem- 
poral affairs section in our Catholic 
publications demands of editors hon- 
esty and hard work. Who of us 
will assert that such requirements 
are unjust or unreasonable? 





“Thou Shalt Not Kill’ 


God has commanded: Thou shalt not kill. The conscience of mankind 
rightly extends this law to all actions which, without due reason, endan- 
ger the health and physical integrity of any person. Suicide, and reckless 
actions which endanger one’s life or safety, are as reprehensible as mur- 
der and mayhem. 

And yet, in our time, a singular blind spot has developed in the con- 
sciences of many people who are in all other matters law-abiding and 
conscientious. We refer to the careless and even reckless use of the auto- 
mobile. Many who would never dream of handling a gun or a knife 
carelessly seem to lose all moral sense behind the wheel of an automobile. 

In far too many situations where death or injury occur in automobile 
accidents the driver is at fault. His carelessness, neglect, or reckless con- 
duct causes the death or the injury. From a legal viewpoint such con- 
duct is a crime. From a moral and religious viewpoint these actions are 
sinful. 

Each of us has an obligation to seek an enlightened and educated con- 
science. It is for this reason we urge, with the utmost seriousness, that 
every driver reflect upon the moral obligations he assumes. 

The distinctive mark of the follower of Christ is his love for his fel- 
low man. The mark of the upright and conscientious man is his strict re- 
gard for the rights of others. On the basis of both justice and Christian 
love we appeal to our fellow citizens to join in a crusade to keep our 
highways safe.—The American Hierarchy. 








Should the Government com- 
pel workers to join labor or- 
ganizations? Should it go to 
the other extreme and force 
the open shop on labor and 
management? Or should it 
leave labor and management 
free to agree voluntarily that 
all employes represented by 
the union must become union 
members? 


Your “Right to Work” 


Bos SENSER 
Editor, Worx 


What is a “right-to-work” law? 

The key feature in every one of 

the 18 state “right-to-work” laws is a 
sentence similar to this one (from 
Virginia’s law) : 
No person shall be required by an em- 
ployer to become or remain a member 
of any labor union or labor organiza- 
tion as a condition of employment or 
continuation of employment. 

The essence of the laws is to for- 
bid labor and management to sign 


contracts establishing a union shop. 
In a union shop an employer can 
hire whomever he chooses, but every 
new employe, after a certain trial 
period (usually 30 days), must join 
the union and keep paying dues to 
it. 

The Taft-Hartley law, like the 
Wagner act before it, allows labor 
and management to make union- 
shop agreements. But, unlike the 
Wagner act, the Taft-Hartley act 
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specifically gives states the option 
to outlaw such agreements. 


Does a “right-to-work” law guaran- 
tee a person the right to work? 

No, it doesn’t. It doesn’t help the 
man who is unemployed. Nor the 
person over 40 who finds it hard to 
get a job. Nor the Negro who is 
discriminated against in employ- 
ment because of the color God gave 
him. 

The law’s supporters do not claim 
it gives such protection. Some of 
them are beginning to recognize that 
the law’s title is deceptive. At the 
1957 convention of the Ohio Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Herschel C. 
Atkinson, its executive vice presi- 
dent, said: “I would like to empha- 
size that the term, ‘right-to-work,’ is 
a misnomer in our judgment.” 


When the government permits union 
shops, does that eliminate free 
choice? 

No. Free choice is exercised at 
four steps before a labor organiza- 
tion can obtain a union shop in a 
particular plant or office covered by 
the Taft-Hartley act. 

¢ First, the union must persuade 
a substantial number of workers 
(usually 30 per cent or more) to 
sign union membership cards. Only 
when a union gets substantial sup- 
port from the workers can it go to 
the National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB) and ask for an election. 

¢ The next step is a secret-ballot 
election conducted by the NLRB. 
The union must win a majority of 
votes before it is legally authorized 


to be the employe’s collective bar- 
gaining representative. 

e Either by a direct vote at a 
membership meeting or in a repre- 
sentative fashion through a negoti- 
ating committee, the union must 
decide whether it wants to try to 
make union membership the duty 
of all. If many members oppose a 
union shop, a union generally will 
not seek one. 

¢ Finally, the union must con- 
vince the employer to sign a union- 
shop contract. Without the consent 
of an employer there is no union 
shop, because without his coopera- 
tion the union shop is unenforceable. 
This fact is often overlooked, and 
it bears repeating: a union shop ex- 
ists only by virtue of an agreement 
between labor and management. 

Even after a union shop is con- 
cluded, workers have a way out. 
Under the Taft-Hartley law, a union 
can be voted out of a plant by 
means of a “decertification” elec- 
tion conducted by the NLRB. 


Still, doesn’t the union shop mean 
compulsion? 

Yes, of a sort. Not the sort that 
requires all property-owners to pay 
taxes and all drivers to have a 
license—i.e., by government compul- 
sion. In New Zealand and parts of 
Australia the government requires 
all workers to join the union of 
their craft or industry. That’s “com- 
pulsory unionism” in the real sense 
of the term. 

Compulsory membership by law 
has never been sought by the U.S. 
labor movement. Oddly enough, the 
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legal profession in most of the U.S. 
enjoys such governmental favor. In 
25 states all lawyers are, by statute, 
required to join the state bar asso- 
ciation. The courts can—and do—col- 
lect the dues of delinquent lawyers. 

The closest thing to the union’s 
kind of compulsion exists in the 
medical profession. In many areas 
a doctor cannot belong to a hospital 
staff without first belonging to his 
medical society. 


Why should the labor movement 
have a special right that very few 
others have? 

Because it has a special duty that 
no other organization has. 

Under the Taft-Hartley law, a 
labor union must represent all the 
workers within its collective bargain- 
ing unit, whether they are union 
members or not. It must not only 
negotiate for all employes, but it 
must defend the rights of all under 
the contract. 

In the union’s eyes, the non-mem- 
ber becomes a “free rider.” He is 
entitled to all the direct services 
that a member gets. If he has a 
grievance against the employer, and 
the union refuses to take up his 
case, he can get the NLRB to force 
the union to represent him. The 
worker enjoying such rights also has 
a duty—one that most workers in a 
unionized plant recognize. A union 
and management can legally impose 
this duty on the holdout, except in 
“right-to-work” states. 


Why don’t unions try persuasion? 
They usually do. Without a con- 
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viction on the part of a large num- 
ber of workers that organization is 
a good thing, a union would never 
exist. 

When a new man comes into a 
unionized factory, the shop steward 
invites him to join the union. Very 
often, the union is quite easygoing, 
Even in a place with a union shop 
contract, it will wink at the presence 
of persons who refuse to join the 
union. 

Sooner or later, however, the men 
who regularly pay their dues begin 
to ask: “How come these other guys 
can get by for nix?” Members who 
don’t believe strongly in the union 
have an easy solution: they can quit, 
too. This happens often where the 
union tradition is weak—in offices, 
for example, and in many areas of 
the South. 

Unions have tried other solutions: 

¢ Applying strong moral per- 
suasion, even shunning the man who 
shuns the union. 

¢ In a few regrettable instances, 
using the threat of physical violence 
against the holdout. 

¢ In most cases, getting the em- 
ployer to make union membership 
a condition of employment. 


Isn't the union shop repulsive to the 
worker—an affront to his freedom? 

In its first four years, the Taft- 
Hartley law required an election 
specifically on the union me A 
majority of all employes eligible to 
vote had to express their approval 
(on a secret ballot) for the union 
shop before the union could ask for 
one. 
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The NLRB conducted 46,119 
union-shop authorization polls from 
1947 to 1951. In 97 per cent of the 
polls the workers authorized the 
union shop. Out of the 5.5 million 
votes they cast, 91 per cent favored 
the union shop. 

One big businessman, J. Irwin 
Miller, chairman of the board of 
Cummins Engine Corp., points out: 


The classic argument against the union 
shop is the “right-to-work” argument. 
The average American manager feels 
that there is a character known as the 
“loyal employe” and this is a fellow 
who is supposed to figure that joining 
the union is a fate worse than death. 
Well, this man is in the same category, 
in my opinion, as the Easter Bunny and 
Santa Claus. I’ve never found him. 


Does the Taft-Hartley act forbid 
“compulsory unionism”? 

Yes and no. Again, it depends on 
what you mean by compulsion. 

During the Congressional debate 
on the Taft-Hartley law in 1947, 
Senator Malone of Nevada proposed 
an amendment that would have 
made the union shop compulsory 
wherever three-fourths of the work- 
ers voted for it in a secret election. 
The employer would have had no 
say. 

Senator Robert Taft of Ohio, co- 
author of the Taft-Hartley law, op- 
posed this amendment as “extreme.” 
He also successfully led the forces 
that opposed the other extreme: a 
“right-to-work” amendment. He gave 
these reasons against a “right-to- 
work” law: 


This amendment . . . proposes com- 
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pletely to abolish the union shop... 
We considered the arguments very 
carefully in the committee, and I my- 
self came to the conclusion that [since] 
there had been for such a long time so 
many union shops in the United States, 
[and] since in many trades it was en- 
tirely customary and had worked satis- 
factorily, I at least was not willing to 
go to the extent of abolishing the pos- 
sibility of a union-shop contract .. . 

I think that it would be a mistake 
to go to the extreme of absolutely out- 
lawing a contract which provides for a 
union shop requiring alt employes to 
join the union, if that arrangement 
meets with the approval of the employ- 
er and meets with the approval of the 
majority of the employes and is em- 
bodied in a written contract (Congres- 
sional Record, May 9, 1947). 


In this respect Senator Taft and 
labor saw eye to eye. Both opposed 
the compulsory open shop. 


What is an open shop? 

A plant where an employe can 
keep working without ever becom- 
ing a union member is called an 
open shop. In practice, it is usually 
open only to non-union employes, 
plus union members who hide their 
membership. 


In a plant where a union has won 
an NLRB election, the open shop 
results in an odd situation. The 
union can exact an obligation from 
no one except the employer. Under 
the Taft-Hartley law, the union can 
require the employer to do many 
things, including even opening the 
company’s books for bargaining in- 
formation (when the employer 
pleads inability to pay). But in 
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states with “right-to-work” laws, the 
union can require nothing of the 
workers, not even passive member- 


ship. 


What states make the open shop 
compulsory? 

Eighteen have “right-to-work” laws, 
which can be more accurately called 
open-shop laws. The states requiring 
open shops in all business are: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Arizona, Florida, 
Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, Nevada, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah and 
Virginia. Louisiana has an open- 
shop law applying only to workers 
in agriculture and sugar processing. 

The laws are concentrated in 
states where the labor movement is 
weak and where the workers are 
most in need of the benefits of or- 
ganization. (Ironically, 12 of the 
states with open-shop laws have 
statutes establishing an “integrated 
bar,” by which all lawyers are com- 
pelled by law to belong their bar 


association. ) 


Aren't most people in favor of the 
“right to work,” meaning the com- 
pulsory open shop? 

It depends how the question on 
it is phrased. 

In the fall of 1957 the American 
Institute of Public Opinion con- 
ducted a poll using two questions 
on the issue. The first was: “People 
in favor of ‘right-to-work’ or open- 
shop laws say that no American 
should be required to join a private 
organization, like a labor union, 
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against his will. Do you agree or 
disagree?” 

Answers: 73 per cent agreed; 18 
disagreed; 9 per cent had no opin- 
ion. 

Then the pollsters asked a second 
question: “Those opposed to ‘right- 
to-work’ or open-shop laws say that 
when all workers share the gains 
won by the labor union all workers 
should have to join and pay dues to 
give the union financial support. Do 
you agree or disagree with this?” 

Answers: 45 per cent agreed; 41 
per cent disagreed, and 14 per cent 
had no opinion. 

The shifting of positions suggests 
that the general public is poorly 
equipped to decide this complicated 
issue. 


Who is promoting the open-shop 
laws? 

On the national level the princi- 
pal sponsors are the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Na- 
tional Right to Work Committee 
(headed by ex-Congressman Fred 
Hartley, co-author of the Taft-Hart- 
ley law). On the state level, local 
affiliates of these national organiza- 
tions get strong “right-to-work” sup- 
port from the Farm Bureau, which 
in many areas is run by corporation 
farm owners and food processors 
rather than farmers. 

The NAM’s history of opposing 
the union shop dates back to 1903. 
In those days it did not use the 
“right to work” term but the less 
emotional one of “open shop.” Also 
it did not seek legislation to impose 
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the open shop. After World War I 
the open-shop campaign was re- 
newed as “The American Plan,” but 
again without legislation. After World 
War II the NAM and like-minded 
groups switched to a different label 
(“right-to-work”) and a different 
strategy—getting laws to make the 
open shop compulsory. 


Are all employers in favor of mak- 
ing the open shop compulsory? 

No. Not by a long shot. 

In Indiana, when the open-shop 
bill was before the legislature, some 
big businessmen spoke out against 
it. Time magazine reported: 


Significant, as a sign of how U.S.-style 
enlightened capitalism looks at labor- 
management relations, was the unpub- 
licized opposition, while the measure 
was in the legislative mill, of several 
Indiana big businessmen. Among them: 
executives of Radio Corporation of 
America, Seagrams (liquor), the Allison 
Division (turbojet engines) of General 
Motors, and Cummins Engine, which 
manufactures half the diesel engines 
that propel U.S. trucks. 


One reason that a “right-to-work” 
bill was defeated in Connecticut in 
1957 was that three top-ranking 
businessmen testified against it. For 
example, Bernard Schub, represent- 
ing the Dress Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut, said: 


Proponents of “right-to-work” laws al- 
ways stress freedom for workers. But I 
would ask them if they really want 
workers to return to the freedom they 
enjoyed in the old days of the sweat 
shop. I urge defeat of all bills of this 
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sort because they are all simply anti- 
union. 


What do religious authorities say 
about the open-shop law? 

Most clergymen who have studied 
the issue are opposed to making the 
open shop compulsory. A small num- 
ber of priests and ministers are de- 
fending the open-shop laws, but 
most opinions on the issue are sim- 
ilar to the one stated by Dr. Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, highly respected 


Protestant theologian: 


Naturally there are dangers in the 
bigness of big labor and big business. 
But all the dangers are aggravated by 
destroying the balance and making labor 
weaker in comparison with —s - 
ment. The real purpose of the so-called 
“right-to-work” laws is to accomplish 
this weakening of labor under the guise 
of preserving or restoring “individual 
liberties.” 


Where Catholic bishops have tak- 
en a public position on a “right-to- 
work” law—as in New Orleans, 
Hartford (Conn.), Santa Fe (N.M.), 
Spokane (Wash.)—they have spok- 


en out against it. 


In a statement opposing a “right- 
to-work” bill for Connecticut in 
1955, Archbishop Henry J. O’Brien 
said: 


The — of the proposed legisla- 
tion claim that a fundamental right of 
the individual is invaded if he must 
join a union. I do not agree with this 
viewpoint. It is neither immoral nor 
unethical to require union membership 
for the greater common good of the 


group. 
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Are “right-to-work” 
“right-to-wreck” laws? 

“Right to wreck” is as unfortunate 
a term as “right to work.” The ex- 
pression “right to wreck” is decep- 
tive for two reasons: 


laws really 


e It implies that an open-shop 
law would wreck the labor move- 
ment. The law can wreck some 
unions, weaken others, and _ stifle 
new ones, in industries where there 
is a high turn-over (in the service 
trades, for example) and in places 
where unionism has hardly any 
strength at all (in the South, for ex- 
ample). But something more than 
an open-shop law will have to hap- 
pen before organized labor goes on 
the rocks. 


¢ It implies that all those who 
support the “right to work” are try- 
ing to wreck unions. This is not so. 
Right or wrong, some people who 
favor the open-shop law are doing 
so out of the sincere conviction that 
it will safeguard individual liberties. 

Yet these objections to the term 
“right to wreck” should not becloud 
these two facts: 1) the law is a 
genuine danger to unions; 2) many 
of its sponsors are anti-union. 

Both points were stressed at a 
meeting of the Catholic Theological 
Society by Father John F. Cronin, 
S.S., assistant director of the social 
action department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, who 
(with a rabbi and a minister) re- 
cently served as mediator in the 
Kohler strike. Father Cronin con- 
cluded a talk on the “right-to-work” 
laws with these telling paragraphs: 
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Your reporter has worked in the labor- 
management field for nearly 25 years, 
He has close friends on both pa os of 
the fence. He knows many of these 
contacts on an “off-the-record” basis, 


Drawing from this experience, your 
reporter has no hesitation in saying that 
there is much insincerity among the in- 
formed groups that are sponsoring 
“right-to-work” laws. 


These advocates are anti-union and 
they know the laws they sponsor will 
hurt legitimate unionism. Privately they 
will admit this. Privately they ridicule 
the dupes who are taken in by their 
public arguments .. . 


Not all advocates of these laws are 
insincere. Many who are not dupes be- 
lieve in them. But the basic national 
campaign is only a thinly disguised at- 
tack on unions as such. 


In what ways can a “right-to-work” 
law harm a union? 
Father Cronin cited these: 


If the occupation calls for unskilled 
workers or there is a high rate of labor 
turnover, or an employer unfavorable 
to unions and working against them, 
or any combination of these elements, 
then “right-to-work” laws can in effect 
prevent union organization. 


This happens because normal tum- 
over, and quits forced by employer 
hostility, effectively prevent a union 
from getting a permanent majority. It 
is even difficult enough [under these 
circumstances] to get a temporary ma- 
jority to win an NLRB election and be 
certified as bargaining agent. This dif- 
ficulty is enhanced if the employer com- 
mits unfair labor practices and thus can 
count on two or more years of litigation 
before an election is held... 
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What does a “right-to-work” law do 
about cleaning up corrupt leadership 
in a union? 

Nothing. 

Fortune Magazine (November, 
1957) states: “As Secretary of La- 
bor Mitchell, among others, has 
pointed out, ‘right-to-work’ laws 
cannot prevent union corruption, 
and that is the priority job.” 

In fact, a “right-to-work” law can 
strengthen the hand of a racketeer 
union leader. The scattered with- 
drawal of individuals from a corrupt 
union helps the crooked leader to 
consolidate his power. 

Workers bound by a union-shop 
contract are far from powerless, 
even in a crooked local union: 

¢ They can work to get enough 
votes to throw the crooks out of 
office. 

¢ They can try to get support for 
a clean-up from their international 
union, and, if affiliated to the AFL- 
CIO, from its ethical practices com- 
mittee. 

¢ If both these approaches fail, 
they can petition the NLRB for an 
election to decertify the bad union 
and later they can get a good one. 

All these courses require workers 
to team up and assume responsibil- 
ity for a bad situation. The “right- 
to-work” approach means withdraw- 
al, an evasion of responsibility. 


Do the “right-to-work” laws also pro- 
tect the right of a worker to join a 
union? 

No. Open-shop laws generally 
pay passing respect to the principles 
of no discrimination because of 
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membership in a union. But they do 
not go beyond expressing an ideal. 
They provide no practical way for 
a union member to protect himself 
against discrimination. Except for 
Utah, none of the “right-to-work” 
states has a state labor board (like 
the federal agency, the NLRB) to 
keep anti-union employers in check. 

It is like passing a law against the 
sale of poisonous foods and provid- 
ing no way to enforce it. 

Enforcing a ban on a union-shop 
contract is easy. If you dare sign 
one, your name is there in black and 
white so that the law can crack 
down on you. But anti-union em- 
ployers do not make a practice of 
issuing documents in writing that “I 
will never hire or keep a union 
member.” 


What is the central issue in the con- 
troversy over the union shop? 

The dispute centers on the mean- 
ing of freedom: where do you draw 
the line between a person’s right to 
do as he wishes, on the one hand, 
and his obligations to his fellow- 
man, on the other? 

Specifically, the question is wheth- 
er making union membership a con- 
dition of employment is a violation 
of a man’s personal or constitutional 
liberties. 

The U.S. Supreme Court cleared 
up the constitutional issue once and 
for all in a decision last year. The 
court ruled unanimously that the 
union shop does not violate the U.S. 
Bill of Rights or any other basic 
constitutional freedoms. 

Both workers and employers re- 
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alize that the right to work is not 
an absolute right but rather one 
honeycombed with conditions. If 
you accept a job, you also accept its 
conditions—for example, you have to 
report on time, follow safety rules, 
accept orders, follow company pro- 
cedures, and in some cases become 
a member of the company’s insur- 
ance plan. 

Those who cherish an individual- 
istic idea would have to say that all 
these restrictions violate a person’s 
liberty. There is a long tradition in 
this country, of course, that says 
freedom means doing anything you 
please, and it is because of this tra- 
dition that the “right-to-work” argu- 
ment has such appeal. But as the 
United States has matured. Ameri- 
cans have come to understand that 
freedoms go hand in hand with obli- 
gations, and that in some circum- 
stances obligations can be imposed. 
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What is the central issue behind all 
the controversy over the “right-to- 
work” laws? 

The issue is which course the 
government should take: 

1. It can compel all workers to 
join the labor organizations of their 
industry or craft. This is the practice 
in New Zealand and Australia. 

2. It can compel the open shop 
by forbidding labor and manage- 
ment to sign union-shop contracts. 
Eighteen states have done this. 

3. It can keep hands off. In other 
words, if a company and a union 
agree voluntarily that all employes 
represented by the union must be- 
come members, the government 
would leave them free to do so. 

The first two approaches are ex- 
tremes, as the late Senator Taft 
once pointed out. With a few excep- 
tions the last approach has been our 
traditional legislative policy. 


Sign of the Times 


“As nervous as a midget in Moscow” is a comparison that has come 
into prominence since the race for space began, with its great need for 
small, light things. But there is abundant evidence that midgets are not 
the only people who worry in Russia. Soviet scientists have now made it 
known that they believe mightily in the power of refrigeration. They 
say that they have succeeded in bringing back animals to life many times 
after they have been clinically dead by putting them on ice, and now 
they are anxious to see what they can do for human beings. In a short 
time, Siberia may be outmoded.—From the Ave Maria, February 15, 
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THE MONTH'S EDITORIAL 





When POAU proposes a re- 
ligious test for any Catholic 
citizen who may be a candi- 
date for the Presidency, the 
organization is in reality un- 
dermining the constitutional 
principle it professes to up- 
hold. 


“Your Witness, POAU ...” 


CoLuMBIA® 


I‘ THIS space last month, we noted the tenth anniversary of “Protes- 

tants and Other Americans United for Separation of Church and 
State” and quoted briefly from POAU’s “Ten-year Balance Sheet of the 
Struggle for Church-State Separation.” We expressed the opinion that 
the “Balance Sheet” really came to the point when it recorded the or- 
ganization’s opposition a) to the existence of parochial schools; b) to any 
disposition of tax funds which could be interpreted as helpful to paro- 
chial schools; c) to the appointment of an ambassador or personal repre- 
sentative of the President of the United States to the Holy See. This 
paragraph followed: 

“POAU, which loudly proclaims its devotion to the separation of 
Church and State, apparently recognizes no inconsistency in its insistence 
that any Catholic citizen of the United States who might be a candidate 
for the Presidency or Vice-Presidency should be obliged to state his posi- 
tion on items a), b) and c). Does it occur to the gentlemen that, in 
making such a proposal, thev are suggesting a violent attack upon the 


*Columbus Plaza, New Haven 7, Conn., March, 1958. 
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idea of the separation of Church and State, even on their own definition 
of such?” 

The comment was concluded with the observation, directed to POAU, 
that “many of our Protestant brethren will equally regret your misrepre- 
sentation of their feeling toward their Catholic fellow citizens.” 

This turned out to be the understatement of the bright, new year. On 
February 1, Stanley Lichtenstein issued a rather lengthy announcement 
from his home in Washington, D.C. Here are the first four paragraphs: 

“After service with POAU for nine of its ten years, I have resigned 
from its staff because I believe that its current course—as manifested par- 
ticularly in the ‘questions for a Catholic Candidate’ included in its ‘Ten- 
Year Balance Sheet of the Struggle for Church-State Separation’—actu- 
ally tends to undermine the constitutional principle which the organiza- 
tion professes to uphold. 

“The Constitution of the United States says, in Article 6, that ‘no re- 
ligious Test shall ever be required as a Qualification to any Office or 
Public Trust under the United States.’ This was considered so funda- 
mental that it was adopted as part of the original Constitution, even 
before the First Amendment (forbidding a governmental ‘establishment 
of religion’ or interference with the ‘free exercise’ of religion) was 
adopted. Both principles are integral parts of the American concept of 
church-state separation. 

“POAU, in publishing its ‘Questions for a Catholic Candidate,’ ob- 
served that ‘the religion of a candidate for President or Vice-President 
of the United States should not be used as a shield to conceal his opinions 
on matters of church-state policy.’ 

“But that is precisely what the POAU statement itself encourages. If 
a Catholic candidate needs special scrutiny, then, by implication, a Prot- 
estant candidate does not need special scrutiny, and, in effect, his Prot- 
estantism is being used as a ‘shield to conceal his opinions on matters of 
church-state policy.’ ” 

Your witness, POAU—a gentleman who has been with you for nine of 
your ten years, and wants out. 
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We have to work in the world 
we find around us, not in the 
world as we should like it to 
be. When people long for a 
morrow when nothing will be 
wrong, they ought not to for- 
get we are in the process of 
living through today. 


Catholics and International Life’ 


| poe is no lack of scepticism 
about international institutions. 
It is particularly widespread in Eu- 
rope where many Catholics sub- 
scribe to it. Europeans do not forget 
the failures of the League of Na- 
tions, and Catholics are distrustful 
of formulas which are often de- 
duced from philosophical principles 
hostile, or at least indifferent, to 
Christianity. There are many, espe- 
cially among the Catholics of the 
United States, who do not easily 
overlook the historical links between 
modern internationalism and_ the 
liberal tradition of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 

The present article does not seek 
to plead the cause of international 
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institutions; its purpose is merely to 
provide information. There is no 
reason for Christians to be ignorant 
of the facts which explain the ever- 
increasing interest in international 
institutions taken by the Holy See, 
as well as the important place which 
relations with the United Nations 
and its Specialized Agencies take in 
the activities of the big Catholic in- 
ternational organizations. 

First of all, it will be useful to set 
out what is original in the existing 
family of international institutions as 
contrasted with previous ones. 


The UN and the League 


It is evident that the composition 
of the UN is universal, whereas the 


°Reprinted from Blackfriars, 34 Bloomsbury St., London, W.C. 1, December, 1957. 
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League of Nations was never cap- 
able of becoming so. The UN be- 
gan more auspiciously. Its univer- 
sality was assured on two counts: 
by the part which the great powers 
played in its foundation, and by the 
part played by those parts of the 
world whose political emancipation 
is either recent or in the act of be- 
ing accomplished. The League of 
Nations never counted the United 
States among its members, and al- 
ways gave the appearance of being 
a European club with an exotic 
element of South American mem- 
bers. The UN was launched by the 
great powers, and the right of veto 
stands for more than a desire for 
hegemony on their part. While it 
gives them a guarantee, it makes 
certain of their constantly taking 
part in its work. Besides, the politi- 
cal emancipation of so many coun- 
tries since the war and their im- 
mediate acceptance into the bosom 
of the UN tend to give it increasing- 
ly the character of being totally 
representative of all sections of the 
human race. 

Such a universality reduces the 
preponderance of the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. At the same time 
it gives a major role to those parts 
of the world which have only re- 
cently enjoyed autonomy. This cer- 
tainly reflects the decline of Euro- 
pean influence and political impor- 
tance, which is also signified by the 
transfer of the headquarters to New 
York and the absence of any really 
effectual relations between the UN 
and the Council of Europe. How- 
ever, the decline in importance of 
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Europe is much more than just a 
fact; it is in line with the political 
ideas on which the UN is based. 


Today, the theory that there are 
people who are politically more ad- 
vanced and_ therefore naturally 
— to exercise dominion over 
other territories is generally held to 
be untenable. The UN has uw- 
waveringly fallen in with this cur- 
rent of thought, and pursues a cor- 
responding policy. The enthusiasm 
which greets the gaining of inde- 
pendence, and which gives uncrit- 
ical support to any claim for it, may 
be naive, but the fact that interna- 
tional institutions have become the 
ideal formula for international col- 
laboration between most nations, es- 
aigpe for new countries, cannot 

e overlooked. In such a forum, 
they feel free from any idea of in- 
feriority. Enjoying the right to vote, 
they are conscious of the importance 
it gives them. 


Moreover, they can realize their 
desire of playing an important part 
in the fashioning of the world of 
tomorrow. It is interesting to note 
that if these new countries receive 
assistance from numerous sources 
for their development, they con- 
sider the technical assistance of the 
UN to be the most ideally suited, 
although it is very small. Just re- 
cently it was the voices of these 
countries which brought about the 
decision of the Economic and Social 
Council (Ecosoc) to create an in- 
vestment fund for economic de- 
velopment (Sunfed), despite the ad- 
vice of the larger contributors. 
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Universality of Membership 


The universality of its member- 
ship may be the most striking ex- 
terior feature of the UN, but it is 
the universality of purpose which 
very profoundly determines its na- 
ture. Again, it is very revealing to 
make a comparison with the League 
of Nations. 


The League was conceived pri- 
marily as a political instrument, al- 
though a subsidiary place was given 
to economic and social functions. 
There were some organizations, not- 
ably the International Labor Office, 
which enlarged the field of inter- 
national collaboration among gov- 
emments, although they were inde- 
pendent of the League. From its in- 
ception the UN has extended its 
scope beyond the sphere of politics. 
Not satisfied with being the highest 
forum for the settlement of inter- 
national political conflicts, it took 
upon itself the ambitious task of 
stimulating the progress of the whole 
world towards an ideal standard of 
living, guided by the economic 
levels of countries reputedly highly 
developed. It does not just aim at 
federating the peoples of the world 
to ensure for them a peace which 
is universal and lasting; it also 
unites them in the task of providing 
a share for everyone in the resources 
of the whole world, as exploited by 
the most recently developed means. 


This project has produced a con- 
ception of what is now called the 
“Family of the United Nations”; 
that is to say, a composition of spe- 
cialized agencies to meet certain ur- 
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gent needs which are thought to 
exist. Besides absorbing already 
existing institutions such as the In- 
ternational Labor Office (ILO), the 
International Union for Telecom- 
munications (UIT), the Universal 
Postal Union (UPU), the UN has 
created a number of new specialized 
agencies. The best known are the 
World Health Organization (WHO), 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion (FAO), and, most recently, the 
International Atomic Agency (IAA). 
To these must be added certain 
other departments of the UN, the 
most important being the Technical 
Assistance Bureau (TAB). The pur- 
pose of this last is to speed up the 
progress of underdeveloped coun- 
tries towards that standard of liv- 
ing which the present state of 
knowledge and technique ought to 
assure to humanity. 


Weaknesses of the UN 


One would expect that a struc- 
ture such as this presupposes some 
particular doctrine and philosophy. 
Whilst there is a philosophy in the 
background, it is often more im- 
plicit than conscious, and is too im- 
precise to add up to a well-defined 
system. We can single out three of 
its features. 

1. The conception of international 
institutions is predominantly secular. 
Everything is seen in terms of this 
world. Implicitly, but yet quite 
plainly, there is an exclusion of any 
reference to anything transcendent, 
and to the consequences which the 
possibility of something transcen- 
dent offers as a guide to human be- 
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end. Yet, he can be satisfied that, 
even if their formulas go no further 
than what would be found accept- 
able to all men’s consciences, they 
give an account of human nature 
as made by God, with which he 
can concur—even if he does not ap- 
prove of everything. 

Everything that we build in this 
world suffers from some limitations. 
There is no need to reject an exist- 
ing structure provided that struc- 
ture does not threaten the basic 
personal rights and the rights of 
conscience. We have to work in 
the world which we find around us, 
not in the world as we should like 
it to be. Too many Christians are 
anxious about what might happen, 
and what the morrow is going to 
bring. However, when people long 
for a morrow when nothing will be 
wrong, they ought not to forget 
that we are in the process of living 
through today. 

Christians would do well to con- 
sider the words of the Holy Father 
in his allocution of Christmas, 1956, 
in which, without disregarding for 
a moment the weaknesses and limi- 
tations of international institutions, 
Pius XII affirmed that at the present 
moment, the UN “alone” (the word 
comes twice in the allocution) has 
the capacity to set up an authority 
for international control and agree- 
ment which “is based on a_ pro- 
gram which, in order to rule the 
common life of peoples, seeks to hold 
fast to absolute values.’ This is 
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also the theme of the Holy Father's 
recent important address to Par 
Romana.’ 

Everything suggests that Chris. 
tians ought to co-operate. The over- 
all movement of contemporary his- 
tory is towards finding a solution 
to our problems at an international 
level. Setting aside the Communist 
answer, international _ institutions, 
despite their deficiencies, show us 
the general direction in which the 
world is travelling. The presence 
or absence of Christians in these in- 
ternational institutions manifests 
their awareness or indifference to 
this. 

Though, politically speaking, na- 
tional rivalries are greater now than 
they have ever been, the problems 
have today increased to such an 
extent that their solution requires 
action on a world-wide scale. In 
view, for instance, of the need for 
developing atomic energy it is strik- 
ing that so highly developed a coun- 
try as Holland should have to admit 
that in this respect she is wholly 
dependent on_ international assis- 
tance. Admittedly this is a very spe- 
cial case, but it is not the = one. 
It is agreed that the only effective 
weapon against malaria is a cam- 
paign of total eradication; yet how 
can this be achieved except by in- 
ternational co-operation? 

There are other wider questions. 
We are witnessing the disappear- 
ance of differences between cul- 
tures and peoples; it is a process 


1The CatHoxic Minp, March-April, 1957, pp. 165-82. 
2 The CatrHoric Minn, September-October, 1957, pp. 449-53. 
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almost as regular as clockwork. 
Most people believe today that, as 
progress has gone on in the way 
that science has laid down for it, 
men need only to work together 
to reach a standard of living equiva- 
lent to that of the United States. 

This is not necessarily pure ideal- 
im. One may criticize it, one may 
even deplore it. What is important 
is that one should not act as ir- 
responsibly in the present concrete 
situation as if one were dealing 
with some hypothetical state of af- 
fairs in the future. It is the actual 
present which is being worked out 
in this particular way. We have a 
duty to be present in this concrete 
situation so that we may bring our 
Christian inspiration to bear on it. 
Of course we must work to improve 
it and to reform it, and here and 
there we may have to do away with 
something. Yet those who contract 
out are always in the wrong, for 
there are so many things that take 
place at an international level that 
it does not do to be left behind. 

Perhaps this Eye the matter in 
too negative and utilitarian a way, 
although it is true. To express our- 
selves more carefully: it will surely 
be agreed that any movement which 
claims to propagate the truth, and 
says that nothing is alien to it, must 
take account of every other move- 
ment with which it may have deal- 
ings. Thus those engaged in hospital, 
social or teaching work in the 
Church will find it indispensable to 
know something of the work of such 
organizations as the WHO, the ILO, 
or Unesco. 
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The Christian Contribution 


How can we carry out this de- 
liberate policy of taking part in in- 
ternational institutions, and what 
has been achieved up to now? The 
most important way is a consequence 
of the predominant role of govern- 
ments. If Christians know what they 
can achieve in national affairs, they 
will discover how to play a similar 
role in international life. There are 
many Christians who take a leading 
part in their countries’ affairs, yet 
who only see in international in- 
stitutions means of obtaining ad- 
vantages for their own countries. 
The lack of interest in international 
institutions, especially in Western 
countries, creates the situation in 
which questions which concern 
everyone often become in practice 
the affair of a few. Christians must 
be aware of this state of affairs, and 
do what they can to prevent it. 

Firstly, Christians who want to 
play their part in politics must al- 
ways keep an eye on international 
life. Secondly, they must gain the 
necessary qualifications to make a 
valuable contribution to the various 
organizations. That does not mean 
penetration or invasion, but a con- 
tribution such as the world has the 
right to expect from us, and which 
we have not the right to refuse. 

But Catholics have another means 
of making their voices heard and 
of taking part in international ac- 
tivities. Though the UN is princi- 
pally dependent on governments, it 
cannot do any useful work with- 
out the support of public opinion. 
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The slightest experience of politics 
shows what happens when the state 
has not sufficient support to attain 
the ends it sets for itself. Therefore 
a place has been allowed in the 
machinery of the UN for private in- 
ternational organizations which are 
officially titled “Non-Governmental 
Organizations” (NGO). 

The status they are given varies 
according to the sessions which they 
attend, the agencies involved, and 
the nature of the organizations 
themselves. Enjoying the highest 
standing are the Trades Unions at 
the ILO, where they are in some 
measure on a par with governments, 
and the big welfare organizations 
working for refugees—which are 
actually the executive body of the 
High Commissioner for Refugees 
(HCR). In some agencies, NGO's 
take part in seminars and surveys; 
in others they have hardly any 
rights other than access to infor- 
mation. Speaking in general, the 
statute gives the right to attend 
meetings and the right to speak un- 
der certain conditions. An NGO 
which takes full advantage of what 
its statute allows can play an im- 
portant role by putting forward its 
ideas, and by showing that it can 
act competently where the official 
body is unable to do so. 

A dozen Catholic international or- 
ganizations, all members of the Con- 
ference of International Catholic Or- 
ganizations, have so far obtained a 
consultative status in one or other 
of the organs of the United Nations. 
Some are big mass movements like 
the World Union of Catholic Wo- 
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men’s Organizations, Pax Romana, 
and the Jocistes (the JOC), known 
in England and America as the 
Young Catholic Workers. Others are 
exclusively professional movements, 
like the International Catholic Com- 
mittee of Nurses and Social Work- 
ers. Others are institutions pursuing 
specialized ends, such as the Inter- 
national Catholic Union of Social 
Service (UCISS) or the International 
Catholic Office for Child Welfare 
(BICE). 

The value that the UN sets on 
such collaboration can be shown by 
many examples. Recently a number 
of conferences on the condition of 
women have been held in Asia, and 
the UCISS has been invited to them 
all. When in February of this year, 
Msgr. Cardijn (the founder of the 
JOC) was at Geneva, he was given 
a cordial reception at the Palais des 
Nations; and the International Insti- 
tutions were either represented at, 
or sent messages to, the recent JOC 
Conference at Rome. 

Two things are needed to make 
the best use of a consultative status. 
Firstly, the organization must be 
really familiar with the work of in- 
ternational bodies. It will show its 
familiarity by sending competent 
representatives to the sessions which 
are open to it. This is not always 
easy, for there are numerous ses- 
sions and the questions which are 
debated are complex. The organiza- 
tion must show itself really com- 
petent in meeting the various re- 
quests which are made to it, espe- 
cially in connection with the surveys 
which are undertaken for the UN. 
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The Conference of International 
Catholic Organizations has set up 
centers near the headquarters of the 
most important international organ- 
izations at Geneva, Paris and Rome, 
to ensure that its action is well- 
informed and well-concerted. At 
New York there is a similar center, 
administered directly by the NCWC. 
These centers are under the direc- 
tion of a general secretary with the 
assistance of an ecclesiastical ad- 
vier, who is appointed directly 
fom Rome. Their primary purpose 
is to enable Catholic organizations 
to make more efficient use of their 
consultative status, by providing 
them with an immediate analysis of 
the information and literature which 
pours out unceasingly from the in- 
stitutions, and by arranging for a 
permanent representation at their 
sessions. International life is com- 
plicated, new problems are always 
arising and co-operation from with- 
in requires more than good will. 
These centers are in constant touch 
with the governing bodies of the 
Catholic organizations and keep 
them informed, furnishing them 
with information necessary for meet- 
ing the problems which arise. 

The second thing necessary for 
an NGO to use its status to ad- 
vantage is that it should feel that it 
has strong backing. Of course a 
competent consultant who works 
closely with the general secretariats 
can do a great deal. But only when 
an organization can act in the name 
of all its members, either to support 
a particular policy or to oppose it, 
can it be said to be really strong. 
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It must be said that Catholics have 
not so far made the greatest possible 
efforts in this respect. Though some 
international Catholic movements 
may have national branches which 
are strong in men, organization and 
resources, they do not realize that 
at the international level their 
secretariat is often ridiculously in- 
adequate. Moreover, the members of 
our organizations do not seem to 
realize even the need for their rep- 
resentatives to be present at the in- 
ternational institution. 

A study of the part which Cath- 
olic women took in a conference 
called by the UN, undertaken by 
some women’s parish groups in the 
United States, is an example of 
what ideally ought to be done. Un- 
fortunately, it is an almost unique 
example, and consciousness of be- 
longing to an international move- 
ment is only embryonic with most 
members of Catholic organizations, 
Jocisme being the exception which 
proves the rule. 

One of the best means taken to 
improve this state of affairs is the 
starting of seminars, normally at the 
headquarters of the international or- 
ganizations. These give a favorable 
welcome to such gatherings, and 
grant them every facility. Lecturers 
are put at their disposal, informa- 
tion and literature are distributed 
freely, and headquarters are made 
accessible. Whilst our fellow Catho- 
lics from overseas know how to 
profit from such meetings as these, 
it seems a pity that there is little 
interest in them in Europe. 

Nothing shows better the part 
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which Christians have to play in 
international institutions than the 
place which has been given to the 
Holy See. Although, at the begin- 
ning, there was some diffidence 
about seeking the cooperation of 
the Holy See, there are now few 
institutions which have not sought 
the presence of a_ representative 
from Rome, at least as an observer. 
The Holy See has replied favorably 
to these requests. Today it has per- 
manent observers at FAO and 
Unesco. It is regularly represented 
at various other sessions, notably 
those of WHO. It has taken part in 
most of the big conferences of the 
last few years, with the exception 
of those which are purely political. 
Seven years ago the UN invited the 
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Holy See to join the Committee of 
the United Nations Refugee Emer. 
gency Fund (UNREF), which has 
the task of advising the High Com- 
missioner for Refugees in all his 
activities. 

We must add that the Holy See 
has contributed token gifts to the 
various funds which have been 
launched under the auspices of the 
UN. We may mention that it has 
made a contribution each year to 
the Technical Assistance Fund. This 
shows that as well as the unequivo- 
cal declarations of the Holy Father, 
the authorities in the Church favor 
the policy of being represented at 
international institutions, and of a 
sincere, if cautious, collaboration in 
their work. 


So Also in America? 


It is the fact of a plural society which has made the laity of such vastly 
greater significance in the spreading of the knowledge and love of Christ; 
for it is one of the characteristics of such a society that the clergy of 
one organized group will have almost no contact with any of the mem- 
bers of the others. Life is so organized in England that not one English- 
man in a hundred outside the Catholic Church is likely to meet a Catho- 
lic priest in the course of his life unless he goes out of his way to do so. 
On the laity therefore falls the responsibility for “representing” Christ in 
the world. For the Catholic in England is continually under observation: 
what he does matters not only exceedingly to himself, but also to a great 
many other people who are watching him and who are trying to make 
up their minds whether what he believes is true —Lance Wright in Cats- 
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The strength and sincerity of 
the Americas as a family of 
nations must come from the 
internal strength, spirit and 
solidarity of the people of 
the Americas. 


A Christian View 
of the Americas’ 


Rt. Rev. JAMEs A. MAGNER 


The Catholic University of America 


“We ought to give thanks always to 
God for you, brethren, because 
your faith increaseth exceedingly; 
and the charity of every one of you 
towards each other aboundeth” (2 
Tim. 1:3). 


We HAVE gathered here today 
in the breaking of the Eu- 
charistic Bread to give thanks to Al- 
mighty God. We rejoice that the 
United States of America has set 
aside this national Thanksgiving Day 
to be observed every year as an act 
of acknowledgment and tangible ev- 
idence of our gratitude to God, the 
Giver of all gifts. But it is of special 
significance that the representatives 
of many nations—the family of re- 
publics of the Western Hemisphere— 


should come together with one mind 
and one heart for this magnificent 
occasion and purpose. 

We of the Americas have many 
things for which we are grateful to 
Divine Providence. But none is more 
important than the fact that we have 
learned to live together, to work to- 
gether, to play together, to pray to- 
gether, to achieve a spirit of recip- 
rocal confidence and trust, to ex- 
change our knowledge, skills, and 
culture, and to settle our differences 
through established agencies of 


peace 
Vision of Bolivar 
We have come a long way since 


the time of the great  soldier- 
statesman Simon Bolivar who 


*A sermon delivered at the Pan-American Mass, St. Patrick’s Church, Washington, D.C., 


November 28, 1957. 
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dreamed, over one hundred and 
thirty years ago, of a confederation 
of American states arising from the 
Conference of Panama. Bolivar did 
much more than “plow the sea,” as 
he viewed his accomplishments. His 
vision lived on in the aspirations of 
forward-lookiing men in Latin Amer- 
ica throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It caught spark in the United 
States in the Treaty of Arbitration 
that resulted from the Blaine Confer- 
ences in 1889 and 1890. Notwith- 
standing the shadows of doubt that 
often encircled the Monroe Doctrine 
and occasional reverses of spirit in 
our own country, it was inevitable 
that the kinship of North, Central, 
and South America should assert it- 
self triumphantly in the emergency 
of the “Good Neighbor” Policy. 

Today, after the experience of two 
world wars and particularly follow- 
ing the monumental achievements of 
the conference of Rio de Janeiro in 
1947, we stand together as never 
before. The Organization of Amer- 
ican States is no longer a dream. 
It is a living reality, based upon the 
principle of the recognized essential 
equality of all the American repub- 
lics. It is held together, not by the 
rattling of sabres or the threat of 
atom bombs, but by mutual good 
faith and a general spirit of co- 
operation and solidarity. It has dem- 
onstrated by repeated tests the 
soundness of its procedures, the will- 
ingness of its constituents to follow 
the consultative system in disputes, 
and the benefits that follow upon 
this determination. 

As a member of this organization 
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for collective security, the United 
States has pledged not to use its 
power except by two-thirds vote of 
the American republics, as provided 
in our regional collective security 
agreement. The Latin American na- 
tions believe us and are confident 
that we shall keep our word. This 
means that they can devote their 
major energies and resources, not to 
an intra-continental race for arma- 
ments, but to peaceful construction. 
It means also that, with the con- 
tinuance of this system and mutual 
trust, the United States can count 
upon collaboration of its sister re- 
publics in the New World, whether 
in the acts of peace or in the call 
for common defense. 

For this great achievement, we 
thank God. At the same time, we 
humbly pray that our efforts and 
example to maintain the spirit of 
good will and cooperation for peace 
may spread throughout the world 
and, with the help of God, triumph 
over the forces of evil and violence. 
The price of peace, like that of 
liberty, is eternal vigilance, achieved 


only with God’s help. 
Internal Strength 


We cannot, however, rest content 
with progress on the international 
level. Our strength and sincerity as 
a family of nations must come from 
the internal strength and spirit and 
solidarity of our peoples, individual- 
ly and collectively. This is as im- 
portant as the perfection of our con- 
sultative system or any pooling of 
national resources. Indeed, our eco- 
nomic life, our social advance, and 
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our cultural development depend es- 
entially upon the welfare and 
trengthening of the people upon 
yhom our national and international 
life depends. 

In the development of democratic 
ideals of society, and particularly in 
the affirmation of Christian prin- 
ples, we have emphasized what is 
alled “the dignity of man.” By this, 
we understand that each individual 
is not merely an economic, if ra- 
tinal, animal, in the Marxist sense 
of the word, but a person endowed 
with an immortal soul and respon- 
sible to God. Carried to its logical 
conclusion, this means that all men 
are endowed by the Creator with 
the same essential rights and duties. 
“The dignity of man,” therefore, 
and everything that this implies, 
must be extended to all men. This 
includes, not only the white man, 
the rich man, the educated man, 
but all men, white, red, yellow, 
black, and of mixed blood, the abo- 
riginal and indigenous as well as 
the man of European descent, the 
hewer of wood and the carrier of 
water, as well as the man of money, 
family background, and political and 
social prestige. 

The social and economic prob- 
lems of each of our countries are 
different. Nevertheless, we are all, 
to a greater or less degree, involved 
in the same problems of social evo- 
lution. If we are honest, sincere, 
and genuinely Christian, we must 
recognize the responsibilities of 
those elements in a free society who 
are more advantageously situated, to 
take a positive view of society and 
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open up opportunities for develop- 
ment to those who are in the lower 
strata. We are our brothers’ keeper. 
This involves the granting of a 
living wage to all workers. Other- 
wise how can we speak of a broad 
purchasing power upon which the 
growth of industry and economic en- 
terprise depend? It means the pro- 
vision of universal educational facili- 
ties. Otherwise, how can we expect 
the development of an intelligent, 
cooperative, democratic citizenry, 
prepared to accept their responsibil- 
ities in a strong, free society? It 
means the teaching of religion, good 
morals, and disciplined living among 
all classes of society. Otherwise, how 
can we look to sound family life, 
which is the basis of a healthy state, 
or ethical practices which are the 
keystone of a progressive, yet com- 
petitive business development? 


Positive Programs 


In this program of action, we 
must be positive. Simply to be 
against communism will get us no- 
where. On the contrary, this negative 
type of approach may be simply a 
hypocritical form of evasion which 
perpetuates the abuses and condi- 
tions on which communism thrives. 
Moreover, we must overcome our 
personal prejudices, our provincial- 
ism, and even our impatience, and 
take a long-range and truly Chris- 
tian view of the actual social picture 
in which we find ourselves. 

On the surface, it may appear 
that these are simply economic 
problems in the material order, as 
they are represented in the Com- 
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munist system. Among the kingdom 
of animals, such is the case. But in 
the society of men, these problems 
have a spiritual aim. They are root- 
ed in the spiritual nature of man, 
from which is derived the whole or- 
der of rights and duties, the con- 
ception of law, accountability of 
each man to God and to one’s fel- 
low men, and the vision of life 
beyond the grave. 

Hence it is that for a satisfactory 
and fruitful solution of these prob- 
lems, the religious and the secular 
arms of society must work together. 
The Church and the State and their 
respective agencies must cooperate 
to meet the whole problem of man, 
who is composed of soul and body. 
The time has come when the ani- 
mosities and rancors of the nine- 
teenth century must be put aside 
and relegated to ancient history. 

We of the Americas me the 
example of the statesman, the poli- 
tician, the educator, the scientist, 
the man of industry and commerce 
who is proud to profess and prac- 
tice his religious faith in public and 
with his family and to make his re- 
ligion work for the betterment of 
the whole of society. 

We must conserve and strength- 
en our Catholic culture, which is 


more than a sentiment of the past, 
more than an artistic relic, more 
than scolding of present sins. We 
need the raising of our sights to 
supernatural levels and the challenge 
of Christ. We need the example of 
churchmen and laity alike, through- 
out the Americas, who have the 
zeal, the courage, and the charity of 
Christ to bring the living spirit and 
message of the Divine Master to 
all our people in every walk and 
level of life. 

It is in this forward-looking Chris- 
tian spirit that we are gathered here 
today. The Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass which is offered in our pres- 
ence re-enacts the sacrifice of Christ 
upon the Cross for all who believe 
in the principles of truly Pan- 
American peace and justice. It is an 
act of thanksgiving for the tremen- 
dous gains which we of the Americas 
have made together. May it serve 
also as an opportunity and noble 
inspiration for us to renew a dynamic 
faith in God and to pledge our 
energies to His service for the bet- 
terment of all peoples. God = 
that we may continue to walk hand 
in hand, in the spiritual as well as 
in the material order, with a forward 
look and vision, in the footsteps of 
Christ our Lord. 
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they hate me because I am 
i priest. And yet they are 
the children of Our Heavenly 
father; they were created for 
the same Heaven I hope to 
wach; Jesus died for them 
dso. So I love them, pray for 
them and offer my life for 
them. 


HANGHAI’S Nantao Prison, 
Communist China. 3rd floor, cell 
ll. 16 grown men in a 12’ x 15’ 
cell. Dirty plaster walls and long- 
unpainted wooden floor. Only fur- 
nishing is a large slop bucket in one 
comer. High windows on the south 
end. Door and corridor window. All 
heavily barred. Toothbrushes and 
towels packed together on window 
sill, soap and toothpaste for those 
who have it. Small bundles of 
clothes, sleeping quilts packed to 
one side. Water cups, tin on other. 
5 a.m. Whistle blown by guard. 
A mad scramble to get up. 
December 31st, 1953, weather 
cold. Door opens, we pile out, trot 
in single file, heads down, to trough 
at end of corridor; a little water 
splashed in the face is all the wash- 





Thoughts in Prison’ 


Joun A. Hovte, S.J. 


ing allowed. Run back. Door slams. 
We dress, make up the piles of 
quilts, brush teeth, and three men 
in turn wash handkerchiefs, socks, 
or shorts in the two quarts of water 
allowed for the purpose. The water 
left over from the toothbrushing is 
saved, used for the first wash of the 
small articles. About three quarts of 
clean water are used to wash the 
floor. 

Another day. Sixteen hours of 
physical misery to look forward to. 
Hungry, but no appetite. I try to be 
generous, to be confident and cour- 
ageous. But I know my cell-mates 
pretty well, and find most of them 
revolting in their anxiety to please 
the government, no matter how 
much suffering it causes the other 
prisoners. I know what to expect 


°Reprinted from Jesuit Missions, 45 E. 78 St., New York 21, N.Y., January-February, 1958. 
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from the guards and prison person- 
nel: Hurry up! Hurry up! Why did 
you speak? What did you say? Do 
you think this is a tea house? Did 
you look around? What do you 
think you are??? They are sadistic 
as only rotten Communists can be. 
Why do these beasts hold back on 
water? Why do they foment distrust 
of one another among the prisoners? 
Oh my God, why can’t I concentrate 
on You, why must I be so self- 
centered? 

5:30. Exercise, one hour of slow 
circling the small room, in silence, 
of course. 

I begin my Mass, and I experi- 
ence that “peace which the world 
cannot give.” Plenty of distractions, 
annoyances, just from close contact 
with 15 others; but over and under 
and through this hour is the intense 
realization that God is, that Christ’s 
Church is offering up to the Father 
of us all the Holy Sacrifice of adora- 
tion and praise, of thanksgiving and 
expiation, and that all my needs, 
our needs, are being set before the 
Father who loves us and gives us 
life. I pray for all: mother, father, 
family, my religious family, friends, 
for all who are praying and doing 
penance for me and other prisoners, 
“for all who have requested my 
prayers in general or in particular.” 
And in a special way I pray for 
these 15 prisoners, shut up in this 
small room with me: some pagans, 
some trying to develop the “Marxist- 
Leninist” mentality, some apostate 
Catholics who are the most disgust- 
ing of my companions. We all need 
God, but I seem to be the only one 
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who lives by faith, and I suffer to 
see the despair running through all 
their actions and reactions of the 
day. 

Through Our Lord’s gracious gift, 
I know the Mass word for word, in 
English and Latin, the proper of 
the Feast of the Sacred Heart, and 
one of the Masses of our Blessed 
Mother for Saturday. If distractions 
throw me off, I turn from Latin to 
English to Latin until recollection 
comes again. This is the really hap- 
py hour of the day. I am in heart 
before God’s altar, clothed in His 
grace and love, realizing that I am 
a priest with our High Priest, a vic- 
tim with our Victim. 

6:30. Sit and wait. 

From now to the first meal of the 
day I make my morning meditation. 
Sometimes it is fervent, sometimes 
utterly distracted. Sitting on the 
floor, shoulder to shoulder with si- 
lent, suffering men, every movement, 
every whispered word, every noise 
in the corridor, is a distraction. Un- 
remitting fatigue is wearing; no book 
or writing of any kind to suggest 
an idea; the old body snatches at 
anything, however small and cheap, 
that suggests a relief. Often the 
mind seeks to pass the steel bars, 
and I constantly pull myself back 
from day-dreams, and see that half- 
far-away look on the faces opposite. 

In this and the other hours of 
meditation during the day I have 
really learned to love prayer, have 
felt gratitude to the depths of my 
being for little lights, little unex- 

ected sources of strength. 

8:00. Work prisoners push chop- 
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ticks through the little hole in the 
joor. Soon the day’s first meal ar- 
ives: rice, not well cooked, and a 
ittle coarse vegetable, usually in 
water. Eating is a quick business. 
Most prisoners finish in a few min- 
utes, not doing much chewing, just 
shoveling in the rice. Foreigners are 
dower, so frequently a guard abuses 
eerybody at the five minute delay. 
Tin cups are filled through the hole. 
The rice comes, and with it rush- 
ing and noise and petty bickering 
and a lot of unnecessary meanness 
and selfishness as the animal slops 
down garbage. 
I often reflect on Our Lord's poor 
meals, and wonder that I was never 
interested to remember just what it 
was He ate, how it was prepared, 
how coarse, how often insufficient 
for His strength in His unending 
labors. Some of these prisoners are 
used to better fare than this, but 
they take what they get and pre- 
tend to like it. 
As it has been several weeks 
since we had a bath, we may go out 
today. Rush over, rush out of clothes, 
rush into a cement trough that has 
been used by many others before; 
tub off some of the scum and pick 
up others’ slime. 
8:15. Sit and wait. Diversion 
when a political instructor comes in. 
Seems one prisoner reported a piece 
of soap misplaced. So hours of loud 
talking, accusations, searching of the 
room, etc. The guards stick their 
noses into it. After a while individ- 
uals are called out one by one. 
Finally a couple of the prisoners are 
changed to another cell, and new 
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ones introduced here. As a new 
prisoner enters the cell, the guard 
makes him look at the others, and 
vice versa. The checking system is 
pretty thorough, but if one man 
should recognize another, out one 
of them must go. Complete isola- 
tion is the rule and a weapon. 

The Chinese prisoners are sup- 
posed to be considering their cases, 
but I gather that they are desperate- 
ly trying to think of something that 
will get the investigator or political 
instructor to give them an encour- 
aging report. I have four rosaries 
to say as part of the schedule, let 
alone the extras on normal days. The 
little distractions stretch each rosary 
out endlessly. If I miss the count, I 
start the decade over. Funny how 
the fingers get twisted just counting 
up to ten. Second rosary, the Sor- 
rowful Mysteries, is for the con- 
version of Russia and China. 

12 to 1 p.m. Walk-time. 

I make the first of the daily ex- 
amens of conscience; then recite as 
many litanies and vocal prayers as 
I can remember. The morning's rice 
still isn’t digested, the physical strain 
of sitting and the nervous tension 
from unceasing sameness builds up 
to a cross quite heavy for my im- 
patient shoulders. 

One of the great daily trials is 
loving the Commies—the political 
people, the guards, the jail authori- 
ties, the interpreters. They are eith- 
er Communists or think they would 
like to be, and they have a peculiar 
smell about them. They are moti- 
vated by hatred and use lying as 
their fundamental method of deal- 
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ing with others, even with prisoners 
in the smallest matters. They are 
therefore rotten and crooked, and 
dehumanized. It is a constant fight 
with even the good in me to not 
hate them from way down inside. 
I never experienced that feeling be- 
fore arrest. They have deliberately 
perverted themselves, and _ they 
cause untold ruin to souls. They 
hate God and men who are stamped 
with His image. They hate me be- 
cause I am a priest. And yet they 
are children of Our Heavenly Fa- 
ther; they were created for the same 
Heaven I hope to reach; Jesus died 
for them also. So I love them and 
pray for them and offer my life to 
help them. But it’s awfully hard to 
like them. 

4 p.m. Repeat the meal and 
cleaning up process. 

The monotony is broken when 
I'm called to the door by the guard. 
He hands me a half piece of cheap 
laundry soap, remarking: “The peo- 
ple’s government gives you this 
soap!” Since I haven’t been allowed 
soap even for washing the few 
clothes permitted to me, I was quite 
inclined to throw it out and say 
“You can tell the people’s govern- 
ment to...” And then I remem- 
ber that Our Lord didn’t even have 
a place to lay His Head, much less 
would He react in a violent and 
proud manner. Soon the door opens. 
A political instructor and two guards 
come into the room. The first hands 
me a tube of toothpaste: “The peo- 
ple’s government gives this to you.” 

4:30. Sit and wait. ; 

6.00. Discussion starts about yester- 
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day’s political broadcast, or a ney 
prisoner must be told how to by. 
have and keep the rules, or the 
politicos have briefed one or more 
of the old-timers on accusing and 
needling another of the prisoners 
The usual set jargon phrases . . . 
Each one beating his breast and a. 
cusing others of something, even of 
spilling a few drops of water! I fall 
asleep; the guard shouts in at the 
door; I must go over and take some 
abuse. 

I try to shut out the endless non- 
sense of the following two hours: 
monstrous mouthings of Marxist jar- 
gon, self-accusation, little speeches 
showing how much this one or that 
one appreciates the “government” 
arresting them and ——o them 
here incommunicado, with no hope 
of trial or release until they reform. 
This is easily the worst time of the 
day. If anyone speaks to me, I'm 
sure I'll try to tear him to pieces. 

8-9. Another dragging hour. 

Time for evening prayers, examen 
of conscience. Not quite sure wheth- 
er I’m awake. 

9:00. Whistle blows and the mad 
scramble begins to get out quilts, 
lie down for the night. 

9:10. Bedded down. 

I have two old and thin blankets, 
and a prison cotton quilt. I leave on 
all my clothes, cover with the two 
blankets, leaving my feet exposed. 
Vitamin deficiency means sharp 
pain in the feet if they should by 
any chance warm up. Tonight 
again, stretched out and beginning 
to relax, the nerve spasms begin, 
making the heart jump violently. 
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For an hour or sometimes longer I 
think the end has come. Good re- 
minder to make a fervent act of 
contrition, and love of my dearest 
Lord, who gives me a little share in 
His own Passion. 

As usual I close my eyes when 
the guard looks in, but sleep doesn’t 
come easily. This is a good time to 
quietly pray, asking Almighty God 
to accept my life as a sacrifice for 
China’s conversion to the Faith. I’ve 
been without real Mass all these 
months, and the consolation of the 
Sacraments. But somehow Our Lord 
seems closer to me than ever. I can 
talk to our Blessed Mother as simply 
as her smallest child. My Guardian 
Angel has his hand on my arm. Not 
one of the Chinese prisoners is 
awake, and not one of them has a 
thought of a life beyond this suffer- 
ing and misery. At least no one 
dares indicate such thinking. 

I think of my mother and father 
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and sisters and brothers and friends 
and their families; the Chinese 
priests with whom I worked, so 
many now behind bars; the fervent 
fathers and mothers and wonderful 
students of Christ the King Church. 
Their turn will come, and we will 
help one another over the rough 
spots by mutual prayer and love for 
one another. 

It’s cold and uncomfortable and 
I have endless apprehensions that I 
will let Jesus down in some way or 
hurt one of those dear friends who 
knew me at the church. It takes a 
long time for the old, tired brain 
to stop whirling. Pain and sorrow 
and utter loneliness bring fatigue, 
and after fitful dozing, something 
like sleep brings a few hours’ re- 
lief. Thank God for the day. Will 
see you in the morning, Jesus and 
Mary. Keep me safe. Or if you want 
me now, you know I’m more than 
willing. 


A New Look at Protestantism 


I think Catholics should take a new look at American Protestantism for 
the purpose of trying to overcome some of our own apostolic deficiencies. 
American Catholicism is a highly efficient General Staff without an army; 
American Protestantism is a very zealous army without a General Staff. 
One of the greatest miracles of the 20th century is that the Catholic 
Church is able to survive, and even to expand, with no help or precious 
little help from the laity. Although no Catholic layman in his right mind 
is asking for a vote in the management of Church affairs, nevertheless the 
wastage of lay manpower in the Church is so colossal and extraordinary 
that we have long since ceased to notice it—John J. O'Connor in the 


CaTHoLic Wor.p, November, 1957. 
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May Catholic women joyous. 
ly cherish the feeling of being 
free and responsible members 
of the Mystical Body, certain 
that the tasks reserved to 
them contribute to the growth 
and expansion of the Church. 


Woman and the Apostolate’ 


Prus XII 


RGED by the desire to offer to the common Father the fruit of five 

years of apostolate and of generous devotion in the service of the 
Church as a token of respect and affectionate devotion, you are now 
gathered around Us, Beloved Daughters of the World Union of Catholic 
Women’s Organizations. We are deeply touched by this proof of your 
filial devotion. In expressing Our joy and satisfaction to you, We con- 
gratulate, through you, the 36 million Catholic women who are registered 
members of the national organizations which together form your Union 
and whom you represent here. 

It is with pleasure that We first of all stress the importance of your 
association and the great influence it exercises. You now enjoy consulta- 
tive status with the Economic and Social Councils of the United Nations, 
with Unesco, the FAO, the ILO, Unicef, the Council of Europe and the 
Organization of American States. You are therefore in a position to make 
known to the most varied sectors of public opinion the ideas of the 


*An address to the 14th congress of the World Union of Catholic Women’s Organiza- 
tions, Castelgandolfo, Italy, September 29, 1957. 
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Church concerning the development of the personality of womanhood 
and her mission in the modern world. 


“The Promotion of Woman” 


Does not this problem, commonly referred to by the phrase “the 
promotion of woman,” constitute one of the primary concerns of many 
women’s international associations, Protestant, Marxist or neutral, as well 
as of the official international organizations? Present-day society is under- 
going a vast upheaval, particularly in the newly independent nations. 

A multitude of new problems arises which you wish to approach 


' securely in a spirit of complete loyalty to Christian doctrine. You want 


to be certain of interpreting the wish of the Church in your activities. 
For the Church puts her trust in you. She expects your efforts to result in 
the Christian renewal of a civilization polluted and bewildered by laicism, 
Marxism and erring religious movements. 

This is why you have asked Us to give you directives which will 
serve to guide you in your conduct and provide incentive in your work. 
You can and must adopt as yours, without reservations, that program of 
promoting womanhood which gives the greatest hope to a vast throng 
of your sisters still subjected to degrading customs, still the victims of 
misery, of illiterate environment and of the total lack of the means of cul- 
ture and formation. But you want to be sure that this promotion of 
womanhood is conceived on Christian principles, in the light of the 
faith, of the Redemption and of your supernatural vocation. 

Your investigations, carried out in the different countries of Latin 
America, Asia and Africa, have revealed to you all too clearly the urgent 
needs of those areas. They call for a truly understanding and satisfac- 
tory response, one which fits every aspect of individual and social life. 
Above all your response must meet real spiritual needs. 

In order to help you in this arduous task, We will speak to you of 
three aspects of the mission and apostolate of Catholic women: the 
apostolate of truth, the apostolate of love and the apostolate of action. 


I 
THE APOSTOLATE OF TRUTH 
Three Essential Points 


In order to bring a gravely bewildered civilization back to the right 
road, the erroneous principles and ideas on which it bases its attitude 
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in practice must first of all be corrected. Furthermore, any properly 
conceived apostolate should start by taking into consideration the basic 
intellectual truths on which all subsequent steps will be based. We will 
limit Ourselves to three essential points on which your personal con- 
victions should be formed. They should serve as a guide to your apostolic 
activity. We mean: woman in relation to God, her relationship with 
Christ, and her dependency on the Church. 


Woman in Relation to God 


The truth most ignored by men in their current attitudes and yet the 
truth which is most fundamental concerns woman in relation to God. 

Woman comes from God: it is to God that she owes her existence, 
her characteristics, her earthly task and the eternal destiny which will 
crown the loyal fulfilment of her mission. This truth, already proved, 
acquires its full significance and absolute certainty in the light of faith. 
This should be of considerable help to you when you find’ yourselves 
at the mercy of the ebb and flow of ideas which are constantly spread 
among the masses by means of novels, movies, and the theatre. They 
impart a thoroughly vitiated concept of womanhood. 

You are sufficiently aware of the teachings of the Catholic Faith on the 
origin of man and woman and need no further details on that subject. 
God created them both in His image. He created them intelligent and 
free human beings, capable of knowing and loving Him, and also 
capable of perpetuating their kind, of dominating creation and of using 
it to their own advantage and in His service. 

This divine origin of the human being is not only important as an 


event which took place millennia ago. It is important also as an actual ® 


fact and a constant reality. For it is God who constantly is giving life 
to each human being, who makes him aware of His presence, who 
places in his heart an invincible attraction toward what is good, toward 
the absolute, toward perfect beatitude. The meaning of human life can, 
in fact, be summarized in the words “search for God,” for Him who con- 
stantly calls His creatures to Him so that He can increasingly heap 
upon them the benefits of the plenitude of His life and love. 

What is the attitude of the present-day world toward this fundamental 
truth of the divine origin of man and woman? You know what it is from 
the direct experience of your own environment and from the studies 
carried out by women’s organizations in different parts of the world 
concerning the conditions of womanhood. The idea of God seems to be 
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superfluous in a world which has fallen victim to the work of man’s 
hands, to the power of science and technical progress, a world from 
which cumbersome beliefs and superstitions have been eliminated. 

This atmosphere of atheism, whether militant or latent, is a greater 
threat to the woman than it is to the man. It is a threat to her both in 
her personal life and in her social role, because (and We will return 
to this point later) her innate inclinations and the functions to which 
she is called by nature result in her being more in harmony with 
piritual realities. She perceives spiritual realities more easily. She is 
more conscious of them, interprets them and makes them felt by others, 
particularly by those entrusted to her care in her capacity as mother 
and wife. Her personal dignity and the respect due to her are motivated 


| primarily by the need to safeguard that spiritual mission and therefore 


ultimately because of her proximity to God. Respect for womanhood 
and the recognition of the true role she plays are closely linked to the 
religious concepts of the social group to which she belongs. 

You can therefore realize what the primary objective of your apostolate 
in the service of truth will be. You must work to restore total faith in 
God because God is the source of your life and your ultimate objective, 
and because the first step toward the improvement of the conditions of 
womanhood must be a consolidation of the very principles which guaran- 
tee it. Not only did God give life to woman. The Creator also gave her her 
personality in its physical and psychological aspects. Man and woman are 
in the image of God, and each in their own way are equal in dignity 
and have the same rights. 

One can in no way claim that woman is inferior. In fact, she is called 
upon to collaborate with man in the propagation and development of 
the human race. In this task she assumes the difficult and sublime role 
of maternity. This entails an uncommon degree of joy and sorrow. For 
it involves the immense responsibility of bringing a child into the world, 
protecting and feeding it, caring for its growth, its first education, fol- 
lowing it with solicitude during the difficult years of adolescence and 
preparing it for its adult responsibilities. God endowed the woman with 
precious gifts, which enable her not only to transmit spiritual life but 
enable her also to form the most intimate inclinations of the soul and the 
spiritual and moral qualities which determine the human character. 

Modern studies of psychology throw light on the complexity and or- 
iginality of woman’s nature sufficiently for Us to dwell on the subject. 
These same qualities are felt as well in all other fields of social and cul- 
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tural life. Theirs is an essential contribution to these fields. Indeed 
civilizations which ignore them or thrust their influence aside cannot 
help but undergo more or less serious deformations which retard their 
development and condemn them sooner or later to sterility and decline, 

Though woman normally expresses the gift of herself by marriage 
and motherhood, she can also fulfill the divine purpose in a more direct 
manner and make her spiritual riches bear fruit by a consecrated virginity, 
Far from being a withdrawal into herself, and an escape from the burdens 
of life, consecrated virginity answers the desire for making a more total, 
pure and generous gift. In Christian and missionary countries, the wo- 
man who renounces marriage to devote herself freely to the care of the 
sick and the less fortunate, to the education of children, to improving 
the conditions of families, brings to less enlightened minds an aware- 
ness of the divine presence and action. In this field she follows her in- 
dividual vocation with the greatest fidelity and with the maximum é- 
fectiveness. 

You can easily realize, Dear Daughters, what might be accomplished 
by an apostolate based on the principles and guided by the facts which 
We have called to your attention. As you choose to expend all your 
efforts in raising the status of woman and developing her influence in 
the social field, you should also undertake to develop her gifts from 
the Christian viewpoint, which is the only one capable of giving them 
their true and full value. What marvelous progress there would be 
throughout the world and what a radical improvement there would be 
in the social and cultural levels of nations, if all women were conscious 
of God’s ascendancy over their persons and devoted their influence to 
making it known and loved! 


Woman in Relation to Christ 


The second truth which We wish to stress as basic to the Catholic 
woman’s apostolate is that which concerns her relationship to Christ. 
Clearly expressed in several places in the Holy Scriptures, it is further- 
more confirmed by the nature of Redemption itself. How can you save 
others, if you do not bring Christ to them? And how can you bring 
others to Christ, if you do not possess Him yourselves? “All are yours,’ 
said the Apostle of the Gentiles, “and you are Christ’s” (I Cor. 3:22-3). 

This is the conviction which pervades every Christian soul, governs 
its life and guides its apostolate. You transmit to others the truth and 
the grace of Christ. The Gospel, the sacraments, the liturgy and the 
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promises of resurrection and eternal life apply to you in all their fullness. 
Though it may not seem necessary to prove this truth in Christian coun- 
tries, it must be made to shine forth in Asia and Africa or wherever 
pagan cults still keep alive concepts of womanhood which either dimin- 
ish her or relegate her to an inferior level. 

It suffices to read the Gospel and the history of the Church to realize 
immediately that woman is capable of all forms of heroism and saintli- 
ness. In many fields of the apostolate she has been, and remains, irre- 
placeable. 

The relationship of woman to Christ is given special emphasis in mar- 
riage, and is so emphasized by St. Paul in his letter to the Ephesians. 
He writes: “Husbands, love your wives, just as Christ also loved the 
Church, and delivered himself up for her” (Ephesians 5; 25). “Let wives 
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be subject to their husbands as to the Lord . . . Just as the Church is 
subject to Christ, so also let wives be to their husbands in all things” 
(Ephesians 5; 22-24). By raising marriage of the baptized to the dignity 
of a sacrament, Christ conferred incomparable dignity upon the husband 
and the wife and assigned to their union a redeeming function. When 
St. Paul affirms that women must be subject to their husbands as the 
Church is subject to Christ, he makes a very clear distinction between 
husband and wife. But in so doing he illustrates the force which links 
them and maintains the indissolubility of the bond which unites them. 
Modern states and young nations which, since the last war, have ob- 
tained independence or aspire to it, show an ever increasing tendency 
to introduce into their customs and legislation a concept of a man and 
woman as being equal in so far as the family is concerned as well as on 
the social, political and professional levels. In some ways this evolution 
is legitimate. In other ways it is less so particularly when the evolution 
is inspired by materialistic principles. We do not wish to treat such a 
vast question here. We wish simply to remind you that your apostolate 
must firmly maintain the Christian concept of the wife and the part 
which woman must play in family life. Only this concept inspires mutual 
esteem, unreserved devotion, complete fidelity and, above all, a love 













ready to accept any sacrifice and grant forgiveness. 

The union between Christ and the woman has its greatest charm and 
most perfect fulfillment in the person of the Virgin Mary. “And the 
Word was made flesh and dwelt among us” (John 1; 14). It was 
through the Virgin Mary that God assumed human nature and joined 
the race of the sons of Adam. The dignity of the Mother of God brought 
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singular graces and extraordinary privileges upon Mary, the preservation 
from original sin and all personal faults, the splendor of the virtues and 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit, an intimate participation in all the mysteries 
of the life of Christ, in His sufferings, in His death and resurrection, in 
the continuation of His work within the Church and His sovereignty 
over all centuries. She was given all this because she was the Mother 
of God, and because as such she was called upon to play a unique role 
in the salvation of the world. 


What are the consequences of all this for you and your apostolate? 
First, you derive the pride of your sex from it. It was a woman whom 
the power of the Most High chose to cover with His shadow. It was a 
woman from whom the Second Person of the Holy Trinity took life and 
blood, without the cooperation of man. Though life may show to what 
depths of vice and abjection women may sometimes sink, Mary proves 
to what heights women can rise, in Christ and through Christ, attaining 
a position far above all other creatures. 


What civilization or religion has ever urged women to attain such 
heights and such perfection? Modern humanity, laicism, Marxist propa- 
ganda, the most developed and widely spread non-Christian cults do 
not offer anything comparable to this vision, at the same time so glorious 
and humble, so transcendent and yet so easily accessible! 


We wanted to outline for you the ideal of womanhood as the faith pre- 
sents it. You find it in Mary. It can be explained by the intimacy of the 
bonds which united her to Christ. In the conduct of your personal life 
and in the exercise of your apostolate, never lose sight of this example. 
Let it inspire your words, your attitudes and your efforts in your work of 
emphasizing the dignity of woman and the nobility of her mission. 


It is not enough, however, only to know Mary and her greatness. One 
must also draw closer to her and live in the light of her presence. It 
would be almost a contradiction, if a Catholic woman working in the 
apostolate did not foster fervent devotion for the Mother of God. Devo- 
tion to Mary will make possible in you a better understanding of Christ 
and a more intense union with His mysteries. It is as if you were to 
receive Christ from the arms of His Mother and she permitted you to 
love and imitate Him. Pray to her so that she may give you the strength 
to follow Him to the end with faith and ardent love! Pray to her so that 


she may help you to lead today’s women toward the road that leads to 
Him! 
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The Dependence of Woman upon the Church 


As soon as the Catholic woman engages in apostolic work, she finds 
herself immediately called upon to deal with a multitude of ideas, opin- 
ins, tendencies and systems. She must therefore be able to find her 
bearings easily, according to existing circumstances. To do this she must 
have well established standards which will enable her to adopt a line 
of conduct. And she must also have the indispensable moral strength 
to remain faithful to these standards and discover a remedy for possible 
mistakes. Where can she find these established standards of thought and 
action unless in the heart of the Christian community, in the Catholic 
Church? The Church is, by the will of her divine Creator, the depository, 
custodian and sole authoritative interpreter of supernatural revelation. 





The teaching authority which she exercises with regard to this sacred 
trust entails the right to judge all truths, since there is but one eternal 
destiny for man and nothing in his life escapes this finality. 

Cultural, political, social and moral realities influence the whole orien- 
tation of man’s conduct. The Church, entrusted with the mission of lead- 
ing man to God, and possessing the infallible means of discerning good 
from evil, is capable of appreciating the true value of intellectual and 
moral principles as well as that conduct which answers the requirement 
for truth in the concrete circumstances of individual and social life. 
Hence, both in her personal conduct and in the exercise of her apos- 
tolate, the Catholic woman must take care to remain in close contact 
with the source of life and light which the Lord has placed in His 
Church. As long as woman remains under the Church’s direction, ac- 
cepts her teachings and observes her directives, she will enjoy a most 








precious security which will give to all her undertakings an authority 
and stability similar to that of the Church itself. 

There has been an effort to restrict the competency of ecclesiastical 
direction to the field of principles and to exclude it from the events of 
daily life. It is said that this is meant to include those things that touch 
upon the layman, and thus the layman finds himself ruler in his own 
domain where ecclesiastical authority is denied any competency. We will 
limit Ourselves to stating that this position cannot be substantiated. 
Where there is a question not merely of ascertaining the existence of a 
material fact, but of evaluating the religious and moral implications 
which the fact entails, the supernatural destiny of man is at stake and 
therefore the responsibility of the Church is most certainly involved. The 
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Church can and must, by virtue of Her divine mission, define the exter tic 
of truth and error involved in this or that line of conduct, in this or tha itis 
manner of acting. as 

Though the Church refuses to allow the extent of her activity to be ys 
unduly limited, she does not thereby suppress or diminish the freedom ; 
and initiative of her children. The ecclesiastical hierarchy is not the|_: 
whole Church and it does not exercise powers in the external forum in ; 
the same way as the civil powers, which, for example, deal with their di 
subjects only on a juridical basis. You are members of the Mystical Body 
of Christ, a part of it in the same manner as a member of a body which i 
is animated by a single mind, living one and the same life. The union 
of the limbs with the head does not in any way mean that they abdicate 
their autonomy or renounce the exercise of their functions. On the con- 
trary, it is from the head that they receive the constant impulse which ; 
enables them to act with strength, precision and in perfect coordination 
with the other limbs, to the benefit of the whole body. 

May Catholic women joyously cherish, to the deepest fiber of their) 
being, the feeling of belonging to the Body of the Church, as free and P 
responsible people, certain on their part that the tasks reserved to them , 
contribute to the Church’s growth and expansion. 
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THe APOSTOLATE OF LOVE 

The apostolate of truth, of which We have spoken, would remain in- | | 
effective to a great extent were it not extended into the apostolates of 
love and action. These two apostolates constitute two aspects of one 
same reality. For true love desires to express itself in good deeds, 
whereas seemingly heroic acts are valueless if they are not also inspired 
by sincere love. Woman is by nature called upon to manifest affection 
to a greater extent. We must therefore give this aspect of the apostolate 


very special attention and define the place it holds in the apostolic activi- 
ties of your associations. 


Charity, the Inspiring Force of Good Deeds 


Let us first of all recall what the Catholic apostolate is and what are 
its means of action. You know that it is not simply a body of doctrinal 
truths, nor is it merely a broad outline of dogmas and rules of conduct. 
However necessary such teachings may be, they constitute but the four- 
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dation stone. The apostolate is to be found in the practice of these truths. 
tis found in living charity which inspires good works and is absolutely 
required for the plenitude of faith. The person who exercises the apos- 
tolate must obviously have this charity. He passes it on at the same time 
as, or even before, he makes known the Gospel. It is charity which he 
will witness come to life and bloom in the midst of his proteges, like 
a flower grown from the seed he has planted. The first token of the 
secess of your apostolate therefore will be your possession of this 
treasure of the love of God in abundance. This love penetrates human 
love, develops it, renders it sublime and capable, through the most 
humble signs, of reaching those regions of the soul where the free and 
responsible person renounces his pride, selfishness and disordered attach- 


' ments, in order to surrender to the divine love which envelops him 


and leads him forward according to its own designs. 

If your charity is to yield this result, it will certainly not shirk roads 
which are long and strewn with obstacles. Unless you have patiently 
prepared sinners who are blinded by their passions, you need not expect 
to have the gifts of God accepted and understood by them. The economy 
of redemption arranges human realities in such a way that it allows for 
the reception and communication of the divine. Jt accepts men such as 
they are, in their misery and impotency. It undertakes the untiring task 
of renovation, purification and perfection, just as a mother when she 
accepts the child God has given her, loves it and devotes her time and 
strength to it so that one day it may become a man ready to face life. 
The greatness and heroism of love can normally be measured by the 
capability of providing for all the necessities of life of those in one’s 
care with infinite delicacy and to the smallest detail. 


Help to the Needy Populations 


You have been able to ascertain from your investigations that your 
help is needed by the spiritually, culturally and materially impoverished 
peoples of the world. Only action carried out stimultaneously in these 
three fields can effectively prevent the progress of materialism, com- 
munism and non-Catholic sects. Indeed the work of evangelization 
would be betrayed if it were limited to the simple proclamation of the 
Christian message to the neglect of its practical implications, particularly 
those which the social doctrine of the Church has stressed time and 
again. True charity requires you to love men in the same way as Christ 
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loves them. He could not send His listeners home before giving then 
something to eat lest they faint on the way (Mark 8; 3). 

People must realize unequivocally that your devotion is inspired by 
your love of God, and not simply by natural pity or sympathy. Moreover 
it matters little whether or not you awaken in your neighbor a feeling 
corresponding to your efforts. You do not work to gain possible gratitude 
or approval. Let your disinterestedness be the sign of your purity of 


intentions, in the way that St. Paul suggested in his well known hymn 
of charity. 


Charity is patient, is kind; charity does not envy, is not pretentious, is 
not puffed up, is not ambitious, is not self-seeking, is not provoked; 
thinks no evil, does not rejoice over wickedness, but rejoices with the 
truth; bears with all things, believes all things, hopes all things, endures 
all things (Corinthians 13; 4-7). 


Charity will also help you to guess instinctively the needs of your neigh- 
bor. It will enable you to feel the appeal of the Kingdom of God. It 
will indicate to you those most troubled regions where your intervention 
is needed. It will enable you to conquer apprehensions and the indolence 
which relies on others to do the most tiring work or undertake the most 
difficult initiatives. It will suggest to you the most adequate means for 
attaining vour goal. 

But the most sincere form of devotion must not yield to impulsive 
action without discernment. It must accept a standard and clearly 
defined limitations. 

One sometimes meets souls most generous but incapable of moderat- 
ing their impulses and unwilling to accept counsels of discretion and 
caution, to leave the necessary freedom of action to others or to accept 
the restrictions that must come with every kind of collaboration. It is 


not always easy to renounce a specific advantage, which gives a personal | 


attraction and satisfaction, and submit to the less attractive demands 
of the common good. In brief, your charity should be discerning and 
well organized. 

At this point you will realize the importance of what We stated pre- 
viously concerning submission to the Church and to her directives. This 
submission is all the more necessary since woman’s nature makes her 
more amenable to the influence of emotional factors. 

One of the normal consequences of the apostolate of charity will be 
its growth and perfection among yourselves. Among the conclusions of the 
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frst Latin American congress of the World Union of Catholic Women’s 
Organizations you noted the existence of a deep-rooted religious senti- 
ment in the spiritual, family and social life of Latin America. You 
remarked on the strong sense of abnegation among women, on their 
obvious generosity and on their desire for advancement. 

We are certain that similar observations could be made regarding 
many other regions. Generally, the women you deal with already possess 
undeniable spiritual resources which have often remained hidden and 
undeveloped because of their conditions of life. Do not approach them 
with a feeling of superiority, as if you had everything to give them 
and nothing to receive. True charity, on the contrary, effaces itself in the 
presence of the person it approaches. It seeks to be receptive to the 
greatest degree, to enhance and cultivate what another has to give. It 
is thus open to improvement even when in contact with the poorest 
and most needy people. 

This profound law of love is such that it wishes the happiness of the 
beloved one and his betterment. Its principle of growth urges it to 
self-detachment. Instead of believing that it alone can fully satisfy its 
neighbor, it realizes its lack of power and trusts its success to the con- 
stant action of Him who alone is the possessor of all hearts, God. 

Having reached its full bloom, divine charity will easily preserve 
the unity and harmony of those duties and affections which occupy 
your heart. Without neglecting any of your duties to your family and 
your social environment, you will still find abundant time and ability 
to devote yourselves to the apostolic activities which the service of the 


Church calls for. 
Ill 
THE APOSTOLATE OF ACTION 


We thus reach the third part of this address: the apostolate of action. 
Enlightened by the truth of the faith, and carried away by the ardent 
and burning love of God which is ready for any sacrifice, you will com- 
municate to those around you those supernatural gifts, and through 
your advice, example and actions you can become for others a guiding 
light, a sustaining and encouraging force. 

Here again, Catholic doctrine and the centuries-old experience of the 
Church provides you with valuable directions which will orientate your 
apostolate and give it increased effectiveness. We will, therefore, first 
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of all consider some of the general characteristics of your action, and 
subsequently We will give you some practical directives. 


The Need for Action 


We believe that the first point to be remembered is the need for action 
clearly conceived and strongly desired. Any passivity, all complacency 
must be cast aside. You cannot in any way leave yourselves open to the 
reproaches of the Master who takes His servant to task because he buried 
his talent in the earth instead of making it bear profit (Matt. 25; 24-97), 
It would be better for you to imitate the Good Samaritan of the parable 
(Luke 10; 30-37) who understood his duties to his neighbor and whom 


the Lord set as an example to His questioner, saying: “Go and do 
likewise.” 


The Initiative of Action 


But it must not be your intention to give help only when the immediate 
need arises. You must aim at action and spontaneous devotion. You 
follow in the footsteps of the Lord, who was in no way compelled to 
come to earth and who, in doing so, merely obeyed the impulse of His 
merciful kindness. May all your actions constantly correspond to a like 
impulse of generosity inspired by a completely disinterested love! 

Furthermore, Christ, before ascending into Heaven, entrusted to His 
Apostles and through them to His whole Church, the task of evangeliz- 
ing the world in His behalf. Every Christian must therefore realize that 


part of this responsibility rests on his shoulders and that no one can 
assume it in his stead. 


Universality of Action 


A third characteristic of your action will be its universality. It is your 
duty to assist others as much as you can and according to the needs 
which arise. This universality is expressed partially by the work which 
each of you do, but it is obviously expressed more in your Union in 
general. When 36 million Catholic women throughout the world work 
for the fullfilment of a common program based on the demands of faith 
and Christian living, their association must necessarily bear the mark 
of that catholicity which is its foundation. Why call an international 
congress, exchange ideas and experiences in different countries during 


the past five years, unless precisely to affirm the universality of your 
action? 
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Let us also mention a typical characteristic which makes your Union 
jiferent from other women’s international groups. Ultimately it is God 
Himself who enhances all your undertakings and makes them effective 
and successful, God whose Providence is always surrounded by a halo 
of mystery. If, on occasions, results do not meet your expectations, if 
insurmountable obstacles block you, if your purest intentions are mis- 
interpreted, you still have no reason to give way to discouragement. You 
may rest assured that none of your efforts are lost, because God sees 
them and takes them into account. He also has His plans, He sees His 
work with an over-all view and disposes as He deems fit. Therefore, 
leave the final decisions to Him without hesitating or failing in what He 
expects of you. Thus you will also more easily avoid the bitterness and 



















‘envy that might disturb the cordiality and harmony of your relations 


with others who share the same field of apostolate. 

Regarding the field of your apostolate itself and the work it involves, 
We have noticed that during the last few decades it has spread continu- 
ously in almost all directions. This has been and continues to be due 
to a variety of causes—industrialization, social upheavals, increases in 
the standard of living and culture and the creation of new branches in 
technical fields. 

At present women are to be found in almost all professions and cul- 
tural, social and political institutions as well as in international organiza- 
tions. Like the others, the Catholic woman also plays her part in these 
movements. She cannot and must not evade them. On the contrary, she 
must assume her responsibilities in all these fields of action and face the 
requirements of an effective apostolate. In all those areas where the 
Catholic woman works—in the family, as wife and mother, in the schools, 
as teacher, as well as in legislative, administrative and legal bodies and 
in international relations, she must follow the specific religious and moral 
principles which the Church and particularly the Popes have usefully 
and clearly defined. When circumstances were not sufficiently clear, they 
have usually indicated the limits whch should not be overstepped. 


Exhortation to the Apostolate 


The Apostolic See does more than tolerate your action. It enjoins 
you to exercise the apostolate, to devote your efforts to the fulfilling of 
the Christian’s great missionary duty, so that all the lost sheep may 
be assembled in one fold under one shepherd (John 10; 16). Individual 
initiative plays its part together with action which is organized by 
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means of various associations. This initiative of the lay apostolate js 
perfectly justified even without the prior explicit “mission” of the hier. 
archy. The mother of a family who devotes herself to the religious for. 
mation of her children, the woman who devotes herself to charitable 
works, the one who gives proof of courageous fidelity safeguarding her 
dignity or the moral climate of her environment, all practice a real 
apostolate. 

Personal initiative plays a great part in protecting the faith and Cath. 
olic life, especially in countries where contacts with the hierarchy are 
difficult or practically impossible. Christians upon whom this task falls 
must, if such is the case and with God’s grace, assume all their responsi- 
bilities. It remains clear, however, that nothing can be undertaken that 
would go against the explicit and implicit will of the Church or be con- 
trary in any way whatsoever to the rules of faith, morals or ecclesiastical 
discipline. 

We are happy to see the members of the young associations of Africa 
and Asia among you. These associations are now faced with consider- 
able and arduous tasks, for the fulfilment of which they need the help of 
their more experienced sisters. We do not doubt that this congress will 
strengthen bonds of solidarity and give them the assurance of effective 
help within the farmework of your Union. 

Insofar as Latin America is concerned, it would seem that prompt 
action is needed in two directions. First, protect the faith against the 


propaganda of non-Catholic confessions. In too many cases that faith | 


has become superficial. It lacks a large enough priesthood. It is there- 
fore your task to develop personal religious convictions and take care 
of the development of a Christian way of life. 

Second, you should consider implementing a widespread plan for social 
action so as to improve the seriously inadequate position of a great part 
of the rural population as well as of important sectors of the urban 
proletariat. It is urgent that the upper classes should be induced to com- 
ply with the exigencies of social justice. They must be made aware of 
the necessity for personal dedication in the tasks of charitable assistance. 
But above all, the formation of an élite in the rural and urban classes 
should be undertaken without delay, in order that they might be like 
the yeast mixed with the dough working from within. Such an élite 
would play a most valuable role in the task of improving the religious 
and social standards of abandoned populations. 

At the beginning of this discourse We underlined the fact that the 
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World Union of Catholic Women’s Organizations has a consultative 
satus in several international organizations. It can therefore, in neutral 
circles, voice the Catholic opinion on the development of woman’s per- 
sonality and her mission in the modern world. We hope that you will be 
able to draw profit from these relations and increase your sphere of 
influence. 

This undoubtedly is an indirect form of the apostolate, but it is of the 
geatest importance. Even if all the positive results one hoped to reach 
cannot always be attained, it is often possible to prevent dangerous 
trends in the wrong direction. 

Thanking the Lord for all that which He has already done for your 
associations, at the end of this address, We look confidently toward the 
future. True, the most serious threats still hang over a humanity divided 


| into hostile blocs, grappling with the temptation of ruthless materialism 


which, either in the form of selfish enjoyment of earthly goods or in the 
more repulsive form of the collective oppression of whole peoples and 
nations, claims to give man back to man by snatching him completely 
away from God. 

But you want to bring to individuals, families and societies the mes- 
sage of Redemption both on the temporal and spiritual levels. You must 
do this by the united action of all Catholic women who, thanks to your 
Union, are becoming more conscious of their common mission, of their 
calling as living members of the one Church to make the reign of Christ 
penetrate everywhere. To you the final triumph of the Christian faith 
may still seem far away, but you are aware that the stones for the holy 
city, where one day all the children of the Father will be gathered to- 
gether in joy and love, must be brought one by one. The building is 
rising slowly but surely. Far from allowing yourselves to be swayed by 
doubt or pessimism, remember the promises of the Lord of His con- 
stant help and of His glorious coming. “In the world you will have 
affliction. But take courage, I have overcome the world” (John 16; 33). 

As a token of divine protection and of Our fatherly affection, We grant 
vou for yourselves, for all the members of your Union and their beloved 
ones, Our Apostolic Benediction. 
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“Unless the Lord Build...” ia 


Tue CarrseAN HieraRcuy*® of 


EETING for the first time since the initiation of the Federation of | “ 

the West Indies, the Catholic Bishops of the British Caribbean rs 
express their confident hope that this great enterprise will lead to the r 
fulfilment of the aspirations of the federating units, and they invoke . 
the blessing of God upon it. ? 
The speed with which ultimate nationhood will be attained depends pe 
upon the readiness of the component units to make all necessary sacti- : 
fices for the common good, upon the sincere effort to discover and : 
strengthen the bonds of vital union, and most of all on the practical } ' 
recognition, in all our planning, of the law of God: for “unless the Lord | “ 
build the house, they labor in vain that build it. Unless the Lord keep | “' 





the State, he watcheth in vain that keepeth it” (Psalm 126). . 
Local Clergy vi 

The Bishops express their lively satisfaction on the growth of the local | b 
clergy in all parts of the federated area, because the locally born priest 4 
(and the same may be said of the locally born Sister) “by birth and tem: | bh 
per, by sentiment and interests, is in touch with his own people” (Bene | 4 


*Annual Statement, February 7, 1958. 
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dict XV). This link between the Church and the faithful will cement 
the Federation in accord with the Providence of God: for His glory and 
the happiness of the people. 

The proximity of the election of deputies to the first Legislative Coun- 
cil of the Federation makes it a duty for the Bishops to reiterate that the 
right to vote in elections, be they federal, local or municipal, imposes 
on those who enjoy the franchise a serious obligation to exercise it unless 
there is some personal reason of paramount importance justifying absten- 
tion. This obligation rests on both women and men and is personal, so 
that each voter must think carefully and pray to God for enlightenment 
to vote for candidates conscious of their high responsibility to God as 
well as to the people and capable of fulfilling the noble office of shaping 


our national destinies. 
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Birth Prevention 


The intensive propaganda being made in the federated area in favor 
of birth prevention, and backed by politicians and others whose words 
ordinarily carry much weight, makes it also a duty for the Bishops 
to reiterate the unchanged and unchangeable law of God in this matter, 
as clearly enunciated by Pope Pius XI and Pope Pius XII. Any attempt 
on the part of husband or wife to deprive the marital act of its inherent 
force or to impede the procreation of new life, either in the performance 
of the act itself, or in the course of the development of its natural conse- 
quences, is immoral, and furthermore no alleged “indication” or need can 
convert an intrinsically immoral act into a moral and lawful one. This 
precept is as valid today as it was yesterday, and it will be the same 
tomorrow and always, because it does not imply a precept of human law: 
it is the expression of a law which is natural and divine. Vain, therefore, 


| is the widely publicized hope of the so-called International Planned Par- 


enthood Association, and echoed even by some thoughtless Catholics 
themselves, that some day the Church will alter Her position in regard 
of this matter. Custodian of the law of God, She can never condone its 
Violation nor agree to compromise on its commands or inhibitions. 
Finally, the Bishops once again raise a voice of protest against the 
blatant indecencies flaunted before the eyes and ears of our citizens, and 
against the vile traffic in corrupting literature so appealing to the curious 
but so ruinous especially to ardent youth upon whose sane and pure 
thinking a true idealism worthy in the sight of God and man will depend. 





| 
Pamphlets 


1 


ENCYCLICALS 
15 cents 
The Sacred Heart 


* 3 


25 cents each 
Films, Radio and TV 
Christian Education of Youth 
Christian Marriage 


Reconstructing the 5 
Social Order 


Unity of Human Society 
The Holy Spirit 
The Mystical Body 







40 cents 
The Sacred Liturgy 


Orders under $1.00 
must be prepaid 





America 70 EAST 


45TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YO 






For a special treatment of important si. 
jects, carefully thought out and clex) 
presented, read AMERICA pamphlet 


Rhythm in Marriage 
A common-sense reply to the question, 
“How many children?” lie 


Antifertility Drugs 
A clear discussion of new drugs designed 
to control fertility. 1 


Freud and Catholics 
Catholic views on psychoanalysis in the 
light of recent Papal statement. 15¢ 


A Parish That Really Lives 
A new parish is set up to incorporate the} 9 
fullest liturgical life. lie} 


Have You a Vocation? 
An experienced retreat director gives 
sound direction on vocations. 15¢ 


Why a College of Business? 
In ten steps a clear explanation of the 
best college training for a Catholic ma 
in business. 15 











Films, Radio and TV (Miranda Prorsus) 
An encyclical of Pope Pius XII. A ful 
statement on entertainment media, treat- 
ing freedom and restrictions, opportuti- 
ties and organizations encouraged by the 
Church. 




















“Measuring Up”, 
to a Saint “ 
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“rance and England during the Middle Ages it was the custom 

4 Ithy parishioners to donate candles tall as themselves for use 

on snrine altars. 

This practice gave rise to the expression of “‘measuring up”’ to a saint 
People of moderate circumstances brought flowers and 


later, small candles—simple offerings which gradually 
evolved into the present day Vigil Light.* 








Today, Vigil Lights burn before countless shrines 
and side altars throughout the world, serving as 
public acts of faith—external symbols of private 
devotion encouraging others among the faithful 
to pray in their hour of need or thanksgiving. 


WZ éBaume 


CANDLE CO., INC. 


THE PIONEER CHURCH CANDLE MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA 
*Vigil Light is the trade E 

mark name identifying vo- 
tive lights made exclusively 
by Will & Baumer. 
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